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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any A1SS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return tf unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hola 
himself responsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publicaticn in 
Country LIFE can alone be taken as evidence of accebtance. The name and 
address of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS. 


/THE CRICKET .. | 
_. . SEASON OF 1906. 


NCE more the prophets of evil have been discomforted. 

It was foretold that the cricket season of 1906 would 

be dull and without feature. The reverse, however, 

has proved to be the case, and this has been so in 

spite of the fact that the prophets did not forecast 

one especial misfortune which actually occurred. The great 
amateur batsmen did not, as formerly, delight and instruct the 
public. Ranjitsinhji, though several times announced to be on 
the point of leaving India, never reached England. Mr. Fry 
was badly hurt at the beginning of the season, and could not 
play again. Mr. Jackson and Mr. R. E. Foster played on two 
or three occasions only, while Mr. Maclaren, whose health was 
not good, and Mr. Jessop failed to do themselves justice. 
For batting features one had, therefore, to look to men less well 
known, and certainly Mr. K. L. Hutchings and Mr. W. B. Burns 
took advantage of unusually limited competition. It isa very long 
time since two young cricketers, with so slight an experience of 
big matches, have done so consistently well in them. The state 
of the professional batting is much what it has been for some 
seasons. Hayward, who adopted more enterprising tactics with 
marked success, scored more than 3,000 runs, and had he not 
in the latter half of the season favoured his so far discarded policy 
of ultra-caution, he might have scored 4,000. Still, he played 
splendidly, and was in a class by himself. Hirst, Tyldesley, 
Denton, and Hayes averaged, as usual, about 2,000 runs apiece. 
The bowler of the year was Mr. Knox. He did not take the most 
wickets, and he was a long way from having the best 
bowling average. If, however, the batsmen had spoken the 
truth under the protection of the ballot-box, Mr. Knox’s name 
would have been written on the large majority of the papers as 
that of the man whom the voters wanted to be on their side and 
not against them. ‘Mr. Knox and His Ways” has been the 
text of several sermons preached on the ethics of bowling, and 
those who wish to arrange a bowler’s methods for him are still 
unconvinced by arguments which suggest that the discomfort, 
and not the comfort, of the batsman is what the bowler should 
seek to establish. Physical discomfort in a few unfortunate 
cases ensued as the result of some balls which Mr. Knox 
delivered, but moral discomfort he often established before he 
delivered the ball at all. It is important, however, to note that 
the older players, professional as well as amateur, stood up 
to him with the unconcern that was habitual with them in the 
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days of Mr. Kortright, Woodcock, Lockwood, Mold, and 
Richardson. Some of the younger men were making the 
acquaintance of a fast bowler for the first time, and the 
introduction was not of their own seeking. Mr. J. N. Crawford 
and Mr. J. W.H. T. Douglas were the only other amateurs, 
besides Mr. Knox, who distinguished themselves as _ bowlers. 
The average age of the three is barely twenty-one, while Hirst 
and Haigh, the leading professional bowlers, who, as a matter 
of fact, did better than ever, have both had a great many 
years’ experience of first-class cricket. Two, in particular, o| 
the younger professionals, however, justified early expectation 
and were successfui in widely different ways. The slow left- 
handed bowling of Dennett and the fast right-handed bowling 
of Fielder got out the best of batsmen. Both men had the 
satisfaction of performing the feat of taking all ten wickets 
in one innings. The general tone of fielding in_first- 
class cricket was encouraging. At any rate, it was admittedly 
better than it had been in the season ot 1905. The all- 
round player was not quite as conspicuous as in some 
other seasons. Arnold and Rhodes improved their batting at the 
expense of their bowling. Braund was not at his best; Haigh 
did not do muchas a batsman. Hirst was, of course, easily first, 
and at the close of the September cricket he will probably have 
created the new record of making 2,000 runs and taking 200 
wickets in the course of one season. Should this be so, it will 
be the most unselfish record ever established. Time after time 
during the last four months has the responsibility of saving 
Yorkshire fallen on Hirst. All his runs and wickets have 
been wanted in the interests of his side; and that is not 
always the case with record makers. Next to Hirst in 
order of merit as an all-round player comes John Gunn 
and after him Rhodes. It is well to note that all thre: 
are left-handed bowlers, though only Gunn bats left-handed a 
well. Mention has already been made of the bowling o: 
Mr. Crawford and Mr. Douglas. They have also batted well. 
Mr. Crawford is as yet the finer cricketer of the two. 

Far more interesting; however, than any mere persona 
feature has been the great struggle for the county championship, 
and it isa matter for great and general congratulation that the 
county elevens which are at the top of the list ‘are Kent and 
Yorkshire. These two counties, while doing remarkably well 
for themselves, have done even better for cricket. Yorkshire and 
Kent breed and train their own men, and their success is a 
standing refutation of the alleged necessity of the policy of 
importation, which, as county after county adopted it, was 
threatening to make first-class cricket a mere commercial specula 
tion and county cricket an absolute farce. Traffic in humanity is 
supposed to be repugnant to the Englishman, but its introduction 
into our English games has only just begun to excite general 
protest, and even those who adopted the attitude of condemning 
it theoretically often found it convenient to make exceptions in 
their own favour. The position was becoming paradoxical. No 
county cricket authorities defended the custom in conversation 
or in controversy, though they followed it in practice. 

Now Kent and Yorkshire have come forward with the 
weightiest possible of arguments. If we are a nation otf 
shopkeepers, it is well that it should be proved to us 
that it pays to be good. Kent and Yorkshire have proved 
the fact from opposite ends of the pole. Kent rely chiefly 
on young men, Yorkshire on veterans; Kent’s run-getters are 
amateurs, Yorkshire’s professionals; Yorkshire play practically 
the same team always, while Kent’s best men are not available 
till the season is more than half over. There are other points of 
differences, but there is also one great point of agreement. Every 
man in each eleven has a real and not a purchased or borrowed 
interest in the county for which he plays, and the principle otf 
the sacrifice of the individual for the common good is in conse 
quence put more into practice with these two sides than with 
any others. Of the two, Kent are the better cricketers all 
through, and, in fact, the two men whom they have often had 
to exclude from their eleven would be prominent members 0! 
any other county team. It is largely owing to the success 
with which Kent and Yorkshire have practised what they preach 
that the county cricket season of 1906 ends so encouragingly 
The public, indeed, has had no eyes except for county cricket. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


Lie frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Viole 

Brassey and her baby. Lady Violet is a daughter o 
the Duke of Richmond, and her marriage to Mr. Henry Leonar: 
Brassey of Apethorpe Hall, Northamptonshire, took place in 1894 


* * It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograp 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country LiFE be grante 
except when direct application 1s made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindnes 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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™ HERE isa great opportunity for some John Heywood 
z of the day to write a new interlude called ** The Three 
P’s”’—the President, the Professor, and the Philan- 
thropist—Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Brander Matthews, and 
Mr. Carnegie. They should contend, not which 
coi d tell the biggest lie, but which could write the most 
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‘ling sentence in the ‘simplified speiling” which the 

te House is to adopt henceforth in all its documents. 
rofessor Brander Matthews, who is at the head of the 
wi plified Spelling Board which Mr. Carnegie finances, has 

vn up a list of words to be reformed, and, with characteristic 
in.pulsiveness, President Roosevelt has determined to adopt it 
limself asa good example to others. We picture him sitting down 
to write a letter. The list of reformed words is at his elbow; 
yet that letter costs him four sheets of writing paper, and as much 
trouble as Herakles felt in the ‘“ Alcestis.” Let him multiply 
that trouble by ten millions, and he will begin to appreciate what 
his scheme will cost the world in general. It is perfectly well 
known to scholars that the traditional spelling of English is 
philologically inexact and unscientific; but its very errors are a 
part of the history of the language. The most careful and 
deliberate reforms, well weighed and approved by all the scholars 
in both countries, would still lead to the sacrifice of much inter- 
esting association. This hot-headed reform can only result in 
confusion, trouble, and untold expense. And one thing is certain ; 
the difficulties and disagreements over spelling as it is are nothing 
to those that will arise over spelling as it is to be. 


In October Lord Rosebery will open one of London’s 
famous libraries, which has hitherto been inaccessible to the 
public. The nucleus of the library of the University of London 
is composed of the collections of several famous men. George 
Grote, the historian of Greece, bequeathed to the University his 
books, which are mainly, of course, historical and classical; and 
this department was greatly increased by a gift of £1,000 from 
Sir Julian Goldsmid. Another benefactor was Lord Overstone, 
who bought the library of Professor Augustus de Morgan, the 
famous mathematician, and presented it complete, expressing a 
hope that it might prove but the firstfruits of a library worthy 
of the University; and not very long afterwards his hope was 
more or less fulfilled by the Goldsmiths’ Company, who, among 
other benefactions, bought for £10,000 the unique library of social 
and economical works formed by Professor Somerton Foxwell of 
Cambridge, and added them to the books of Grote and de Morgan. 
Both these latter scholars were in the habit of annotating their 
books, so that the reader will in many cases have the gratification 
not only of handling books that had been used by the departed 
great, but of reading the notes made by their own hands. 


Kecent correspondence in The Times on the subject of the 
alleged growth of insanity seems to show that ameng the middle 
and upper classes there is no increase in the number of persons 
admitted to asylums, while the increase among the poor is largely 
due to the increased facilities for handing over the care of aged and 
imbecile persons to the authorities. That they ought so to be 
han led over, there can be no doubt; it is better for society as a 
Whole and their families in particular that the town or village idiot, 
od or young, should not be allowed to stray. At the same time, 
an interesting point is raised. There are many persons who are 
only partly insane, and that only now and then, or even but once— 
owing to overstrain, illness, or other causes. Asylum treatment 
such is not only expen-ive, but a stigma on the sufferer and his 
lainily, with consequences which the poor know only too well; and 
urged that the good work done by the mental wards of the 
workhouse infirmaries should be extended. Dr. Toogood proves 
by statistics how much good has been done by these means, taking 
Lewisham as his instance; and the movement could be widely 
extended with much advantage to the community. At the 
same time, the establishment of such ‘receiving houses” as 
‘re open in America and Australia—halfway houses between 
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workhouse and asylum—would relieve our asylums of much work 
that could be done elsewhere, and the ratepayers of much 
expense. 





It is a sad duty to have to record the death of two Scotsmen 
of note in the social and the sporting world within comparatively 
few days. Lord Leven and Melville died at his shooting-lodge 
of Glenfurness, magnificently situated on the banks of the Find- 
horn, the most picturesque river in Scotland, and Sir Allan 
Mackenzie of Glenmuick at Brackley, beside Ballater, and 
adjoining Glenmuick and its deer forest. No man in Scotland 
perhaps knew more than Sir Allan Mackenzie about the red 
deer, and certainly no man loved them better or studied their 
habits more closely. We have been indebted to him for many of 
the notes on their ways which have appeared from time to time 
in this paper, and he contributed a most valuable chapter on 
red deer to the Big-game volume of the Country Lire Library ot 
Sport. Sir Allan Mackenzie’s death was the greater shock to his 
friends because he was in the very prime of a vigorous, healthy 
life, and apparently quite well until within a week or so of his 
death. Lord Leven had just passed the threescore years and ten. 
A more kindly and more generally beloved man than the late 
Lord Leven, both in the City, where he was very well known for 
many years as “ Ronald Melville,” and in social life it would not 
be easy to name. 


MY ROSE GARDEN. 
Surely in my dear garden grows 
Every kind of old-fashioned rose, 
There upon wali and in border 
In the sweetest gay disorder 
This mass of scented blossom blows. 
With maiden’s blush and briar, I wot 
Our Granny filled the blue beau-pot, 
And from moss and damask roses 
Gathered our Grannie dainty posies. 
“Seven sisters” have lost their fame, 
“York and Lancaster” share the same 
Fate. All, all, are out of fashion, 
Tea roses are now a passion. 
Still, if you their age will pardon 
Pluck a nosegay from my garden. 

CLARE FE. CREED. 


It is comforting to be able to report that the present year is 
one of corn and apples. We deplored the loss of the plums, 
the pears, and the luscious peach and nectarine and apricot on 
the sunny walls of the English garden; but the apple, the most 
nutritious and important of all the hardy fruit crops, has behaved 
itself admirably in this year curiously fickle with regard to the 
fruit crops. Travelling through many counties, the same 
welcome picture unfolds itself—boughs breaking almost with the 
weight of their precious burden, and this not only on the old 
varieties, but on those of more modern introduction. This is 
surely a matter for congratulation. English raisers of fruits 
have striven not only to impart delicious flavour to their 
introductions, but abundant cropping and vigour of growth. 
Since the great apple congress, held under the auspices of the 
Royal Horticultural Society a few years ago, apple culture in 
Britain has undergone a great, though gradual, change, and in 
the near future the modern varieties will assert their superiority. 
Even the famous Ribston will be eclipsed for general utility and 
exquisite flavour. 


From time to time the shoouny world is startled by some 
tragedy that is quite inexplicable. A man known to be careful 
and steady is found dead by hedgeside or stone dyke with his gun 
beside him. People say that he must have forgotten for once to 
be careful, and there the matterends. One of our correspondents 
had an experience the other day which proves that one may be 
moderately careful and yet come to grief. Ele was going on to 
some marshy land in search of snipe, and was attended by a very 
steady retriever. Between the arable land and the marsh there 
is a stone dyke rather hard to cross, for the stones are loose and 
piled high. Looking over the wall he saw a couple of ducks on 
the water almost within range, and hesitated a moment before 
drawing the cartridge from his gun, because it was clear that 
there might be no time to reload on the other side. Habit 
prevailed: the cartridges were withdrawn, the gun lifted over the 
stone dyke, and placed carefully against the wall with the barrels 
pointing well away. Then the dyke was crossed, but just as 
he was getting over the retriever jumped up, slipped on a 
loose stone, and came down, knocking the gun backwards against 
his master’s shoulder and tangling one paw in the trigger. Had 
the gun been loaded and had the safetv bolt not been drawn his 
account had never been written. Of course, wise men will 
say there would have been no excuse for an accident, but the 
mallard and his mate, who went off at lightning speed, would 
have provided sufficient excuse for a good many gunners, who 
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had tramped for a mile without a shot, and the odds against an 
accident under similar conditions must be very long ones. Again, 
a man whose attitude is most correct when he is one of a party is 
apt to relax his caution when he himself is the only one to run 
the risk. 


For all that the Scottish corntields are still green or lightly 
streaked with yellow—for all that they are sopping wet, they are 
the most fascinating studies just now. In their moist depths 
they hold the greater part of the district’s game. The wild 
pheasant hides her brood there, Mr.and Mrs. Partridge, surprised 
in meadow or by woodside, hurry away with their young 
jamily to the cornfields, one parent showing the road, and 
another bringing up the rear. The blackcock will not sit in the 
dripping trees; he, too, prefers the corn, and the greyhen hides 
some of her awkward family there—the fortunate few she has 
thought of looking after. ‘The hare has his form in the corn- 
field, and makes his way there after a night’s devotion to the 
root crops, or, rather, to some chosen root. Rabbits are beyond 
counting; the corncrake may be heard, if not seen, and the wild 
pigeons love the ripening grain. A couple were shot as they 
rose from the corn a few evenings ago, and their crops were full 
to bursting point. As they range over the land in scores they 
must rob the farmers of a considerable sum. Happily they can 
be taken in large quantities by very simple means. A decoy 
bird, a few handfuls of maize, a screen of branches, and you can 
bag a score in a few hours. They fly so fast and travel so far 
that the report of the gun is never heard by the bird that arrives 
two minutes after one of his fellows hit the ground with a thud 
and gave up grain stealing for all time. The average weight of 
the birds just now is well over 1lb., and the length of aduits from 
Wing tip to wing tip averages 3o01n. 


From the Australian ornithological journal, the Emu, we 
learn that, unless speedy remedies are effected, the days of the 
emu are numbered, at least in so far as the Perth district is con- 
cerned. It would seem that these archaic birds are being 
destroyed in hundreds, by the wire fences erected to stave off the 
rabbit pest. This mortality arises from the fact that an annual 
migration from east to west takes place, the return journey being 
made at the commencement of the dry season. This march of 
death begins in the westward journey, when the birds, striking 
the fences, find further progress barred, and die in hundreds from 
thirst. A boundary rider in a journey of six miles found no less 
than fifty dead birds; while in a stretch of about sixty miles it 
was estimated that no less than 300 had perished. But in other 
districts matters appear to be even worse, boundary riders 
reporting that when riding along these fences they are hardly 
ever free from the stench of putrefying bodies. A complete track 
is found on the east side of these fences, worn by the maddened 
birds in attempting to find a passage to the coveted water. 
Only a very few appear to have the courage to charge the 
barrier, and these, once over, make off westwards at top speed. 


Certainly birds of such singular interest should be worth 
some little trouble on the part of the Legislature to protect. One 
of these boundary riders records that, on one occasion, he let a 
flock of some thirty birds through a gate; and in this incident 
surely a way out of this difficulty is suggested—why not organise 
a body of keepers to reconnoitre the ground during their migra- 
tion and let the birds through ? The boundary riders themselves, 
for a small subsidy, would probably undertake this work. This 
correspondent states that if the birds were allowed to pass 
through there would be no further migration. If this is so, there 
is all the more need to take action, since in a short time all would 
transfer themselves to the westward side of the fence and there 
remain. 

Among the latest additions to the collection of the 
Zoological Society is a young female of the Himalayan serow 
(Nemorheedeus lubalinus), the first ever exhibited alive in this 
country. Altogether nine species of the genus Nemorhcedeus 
have been described, and all are remarkable for their curiously 
goat-like appearance; hence they are commonly referred to as 
goat-antelopes. ‘The serow, when full grown, is a large and 
powerful beast, standing 3{t. high at the shoulder, coarse-haired, 
and with a bristly mane on the head and shoulders, which 
impart an appearance of ferocity to the beast which, apparently, 
does not belie its disposition. Both sexes are horned, these 
weapons being relatively short, ringed, and curved siightly 
backwards, while as to colour, the back is black, the sides 
bright red, and the under parts white. Awkward in its gait, this 
animal can, nevertheless, get over the worst ground with remark- 
able agility, while down steep hills it has probably no superior. 
Though naturally shy, it is dangerous to approach when 
wounded, and although generally regarded as a stupid animal, it 
will, on occasion, show considerable courage. An _ instance 
thereof is recorded when a man, handling a wounded serow, 
was attacked by its unwounded mate. 
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Yachtsmen and, indeed, all mariners will have been inter- 
ested by the correspondence which has recently appeared in the 
Press in connection with the uncertainty in sound signals in fog, 
This correspondence arose out of the experiences of the ill-fated 
Montagu, and the evidence given at the court-martial showing 
that as often as not the sound signals on Lundy Island and 
other places are merely so many ship traps, begetting unfounded 
confidence and a false sense of security in the befogged seafarer 
But while it is so generally acknowledged that the mariner who 
hazards everything on hearing a fog-signal is relying on a broken 
reed, as in fact was acknowledged by the Trinity House Fog-signa 
Committee which made experiments and observations at St. 
Catherine’s Point in Igor, it is by no means decided why o: 
wherefore the fog-signals should be inaudible at certain times anc 
under certain conditions. Professor Tyndall states that “fog ha 
no sensible power to obstruct sound,” and he suggested that th: 
signals were sometimes stopped by an adverse wind, sometime: 
by layers of air of varying temperature, and sometimes by the 
interference of the direct sound with sound reflected from the 
surface of the sea. The Fog-signal Committee, in their report, 
stated as a result of their experiments that they were convinced 
‘that there is no fog-signal, however powerful, which under 
certain conditions of wind may be absolutely relied upon, even at 
the distance of one mile, or which would justify the mariner in 
neglecting the use of the old and trustworthy guide, the lead, 
and they considered that this view should be widely propagated 
among mariners generally.” 


THE AUTUMN THRESHING. 

Through the long hours from dawn to dusk it booms 
A measured din, 

The thresher busy midst the golden glooms 
The barn within. 


No pause nor stay. A deep bass drowsy hum 
Lies on the air; 

And distant smiling uplands bid it come 
And find them fair. 

Sometimes it rises to a cry of pain, 
Sinks to a moan ; 

But ever it returns to take again 
Its monotone. 


It is the music of the earth’s increase 
Of wealth, of food; 

Of Spring’s fulfilment in the Autumn peace, 
Bounteous and good. 


It brings to mind the ploughman and the plough, 
Sower and seed, 

Proves that the future with the “then” and “now” 
Is one indeed. 


So now when on the garnered fields it lies 
With soft caress 
It breathes a promise to the year which dies 
In loveliness. 
F. W. SAUNDERSON. 


Friction between the Admiralty and the inshore fishermen is 
inevitable so long as the authorities erect ranges which bring 
much-frequented fishing-grounds within the danger zone, for, 
even apart from the actual risk of damage, it is undeniable that 
many important commercial fishes are so sensitive as to shun 
the neighbourhood of gunfire. The choice of Start Bay for the 
purpose was certainly nota happy one, and was certain to rouse 
opposition on the part of Brixham, an ancient trawling port in 
which the old-time smack has survived, giving the town and its 
industry a peculiar claim on all who take an interest in ou 
fisheries. 





Mr. Stuart Moore’s letter to The Times must, therefore, have 
found sympathisers, and would, no doubt, have found more hac 
he not thought it necessary to suggest as an alternative Bigbury 
Bay, near Plymouth, which is, whether he knew it or not, the 
site of a most important fishery for winter herring. To substi- 
tute Bigbury Bay for the other would be only robbing Peter 
the drifter, to pay Paul, the trawler. A far better suggestion i 
that of shifting the ground at the end of the summer, usin: 
Bigbury Bay from May until October, during which period i 
is of no great importance to the fishing fleets, and then vacatin 
it for some other range further East. There is a wide choic 
of unimportant fishing-grounds between Brixham and Dungeness 
though the crabber will always, of course, suffer, for he prosecute 
his calling right under the land almost everywhere from the T wee: 
to the Land’s End. He goes the round of his pots in sma! 
craft which, though less likely targets, and easier to mov 
out of danger at short notice, must always expose hii 
more than the larger boats of the trawler or drifter. Moreover 
he cannot fish far from home; so that, if his own groun 
should be closed for firing purposes, he has no alternative bu 
to stay ashore idle, which, of course, means ruin, 
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THE SABINE 


T may be doubted whether the countryman, for all his innate 
love of the land and all his appreciation of varying times and 
seasons, can hope to receive the thrill of pure joy that 
comes <o his town-ridden brother when July makes way for 
August. If the charms of May, June, and July have been 

vithheld from the Londoner, or have, at best, been hinted at as the 
aotor-car has rushed through the country lanes, past hedgerows 
reen no longer, the solemn peace of August will make atone- 
ent. The country-side holds out prospects of a rest that becomes 
»e more alluring by contrast with what has passed in the metro- 
is; the town-bred man reverts with pleasure to a certain 
ural and healthy simplicity of life. He says with Horace: 

Nihil supra 

Deos lacesso; nec potentem amicum 

Largiora flagito, 

Satis beatus unicts Sabinis. 
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And be it a small place or large, we all have our Sabine farm 
to-day; we can hardly live without it. Many an eye gets dulled 
by regular contact with beauty; even the husbandman is all too 
often a dull and unimaginative fellow, apt to declare that he 
hungers for the gaiety of towns; but the sensitive man, who 
passes the greater part of his life in the city because he must, 
finds in the perennial peace of the country-side a rebuke to 
the restlessness and futility of the life he has left behind. 
A city varies year by year, old quarters disappear and 
new ones grow old, but lane and copse and meadow pre- 
serve their perennial antiquity. Trees, whose young branches 
shaded some poet of the spacious times of great Elizabeth, 
some ardent cavalier who fought for the Stuart cause, 
or a serious Puritan who lived on intimate terms with his Bible 
and the greater part of the ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” stand to-day where 
they stood then, claiming their place in a landscape over which 
the intervening centuries have 
passed but lightly. If other 
birds are singing, the song is 
the same, if another ploughman 
leads his horses home with the 
coming of the evening, man 
and beast tramp along the 
same white road in the old 
familiar fashion. | Removed 
from the noise and roar of 
modern life, one becomes con- 
scious of a world that never 
changes, that remains wholly 
unaffected by all that is passing 
in the busy centres of men. 
The tonic properties of the 
August change can hardly be 
over-estimated ; the body rests 
and is recuperated, the mind 
flowers, and the flowers yield 
their fruit in due season, the 
perspective through which we 
look at life becomes reliable 
once again. The condition of 
nervous irritation engendered 
by cities, with their reeking 
pavements, their noisy road- 
ways, and their foul air, passes 
away. Those who are wise 
choose a resting-place to which 
the postman can hardly follow, 
where the voice of the motor- 
hornis dumb, and if first impres- 
sions suggest that there is little 
or no activity in such a sheltered 
spot, a few days suffice to cor- 
rect them, and one becomes con- 
scious of the infinite pains with 
which man guides and directs 
Nature. Left to herself, 
Nature would give as much 
thought to weeds as to corn, to 
brambles as to trees; stoats, 
foxes, and lambs, grouse and 
peregrine falcon, would be 
equally well cared for. Man, 
guiding, directing, encouraging, 
or repressing, goes daily to the 
fields, and to his labour until 
the evening. To him all days 
and seasons have their duty, and 
perchance their reward, until— 


Hours, days, months, and years 

Pass’d over to the end they were 
created, 

- . . bring white hairs unto a 
quiet grave, 

From the edge of the high 
ground, one sees the road 
stretching over hollow and 
level like a white snake. 
3eyond there is an occasional 
glint of light when the sun is 
reflected on the river, but 
though you turn a field-glass 
in every direction it is hard to 
find a house. To the south 
there is a shepherd's cot hut, 
and to the west a manse, and in 
Copyright. the far south-east a few turrets 
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teliing of a place of some dimensions may be seen faintly from 
within a girdle of trees, that is all. Once or twice during the 
day a train may be heard in the far distance, but it cannot be 
seen, and on the rough moorland, where the bilberry and the 
ling share the place with the heather, the sense of solitude is 
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well-nigh oppressive. The singing birds have gone down to the 
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or Dieppe, leave nothing to be desired, and yet more pleasant 
than any of those excellent places to those who seek to avoid 
noise, to forget music, and to shun excitement. Perhaps one 
does not altogether seek to avoid excitement, because it is not 
easy to say at what point of a ten-mile tramp a covey of grouse 
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lower lands, and of the casual visitors the black gull is silent, and 
the whaup's cry is as melancholy a note as that of the barn- 
owl itself. Strange country for a summer holiday, perhaps, from 
the standpoint of the man for whom Margate or Ostend, Folkestone 


will be raised, or from what spring or burn side a snipe or tw 
will come up without warning and follow a zigzag track to safety 


or from what quiet form ‘* poor Wat” will jump up very badl: 


frightened, but quite safe for all that he offers a simple shot 
When you chance to be carrying your own game-bag and you 
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lunch, to say nothing of a fairly heavy gun, a hare runs almost 
as little risk as the rabbits. 

These last are absurdly venturesome. Many that are quite 
securely screened from observation will indulge in a bad attack 
of nerves at the last moment, and then scurry right across a 
15yds. or 2oyds. range, as though to invite a shot. Though 
their behaviour may not tempt the man, it is certainly very trying 
for the dog, who, though fairly broken, seems to gather hersclf 
for a spring and a long scamper, but always looks up first for the 
sanction that never comes. When half-a-dozen silly rabbits had 
scampered away almost under her feet she did give one short, 
sharp bark, by way of protest, I think, though she should have 
known better. Down on the far side of the moorland, near a 
patch of bog-myrtle and cotton grasses, Ella flushed a blackcock 
in August last. He went off at a great pace, but happily 
or unhappily not quite fast enough, and Ella brought him 
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the water-ousel, dandy of the stream, goes lightly in pursuit of 
his prey. I think his white waistcoat fascinates little fish, and 
that they wouid rather fall to him, or to that flash of living light, 
the kingfisher, than help to provide a meal for the sulky 
grey heron, who stands on one leg in a_ quiet and 
well-stocked corner. I like to go down to the burnside at times, 
ostensibly to fish, and sometimes with the deliberate intention of 
bringing a few trout back with me; but the fascination of the 
place soon drives away the fisherman, and leaves no more than 
the amateur naturalist, the mere lover of wild life. Much the same 
happens on the high moorland; gun and cartridges and vame 
bag are necessary impedimenta, but the real quarry is neither red 
grouse nor black, neither snipe nor wild duck. Consciously or 
unconsciously, one is in pursuit of the fickle goddess of health, 
who threatened to disappear for all time when the London summer 
season was almost over, but yields to pursuit in this wild place, 
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back with never a feather broken, for her mouth is as soft 
as velvet. Here was a prize, for the black game tends 
steadily to disappear from this part of Scotland, and old men 
who have shot since the days of muzzle-loaders and _ pin-fire 
guns assure me that black game go before the advent of the 
pheasant. In the old days when pheasants were wild and few, 
there was room for the blackcock and greyhen to thrive 
wherever the country suited them. A few plantations with 
junipers and alders and spruce fir, a little marshy ground well 
stocked with the grasses they loved best, and black game would 
do well enough. Now the pheasants have come to the woods, 
and for reasons that do not seem to be clearly understood 
black game cannot abide their coming. The summer and 
autumn resident of these parts can seldom enter anything 
under the heading of black game in his game-book, for 
the birds are exceedingly shy, very strong on the wing, capable, 
perhaps, of longer flights than any other game-bird, and 
are most active in the early morning before the most ardent 
Southerner is abroad. Only in the mating season, when the 
male birds fight desperately for possession of the greyhen, they 
lose their nervousness for a brief space, and then it is to be feared 
that the shepherd and the professional poacher, and others who 
rate a good-sized bird above the game laws designed to protect 
it, take toll of a rapidly diminishing stock. 

At the bottom of the kill, where the arable land meets the 
heather, a little path winds by way of the stone dyke to the burn. 
Elm and poplar and willow fringe the.banks; there are pools in 
which some really respectable trout have as much of an abiding 
city as they care to possess, and the water flashes merrily over 
stones that late autumn will cover. From one stone to another 
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and becomes a pleasant companion of the way at times when 
to all outward seeming one travels aione. S: ic; 2B: 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
O the book now before us for review—The Dream and the 
Business (Fisher Unwin)—an inevitable interest is 

added by the fact that it is the last its author will 

write. Mrs. Craigie died last month, passing pain- 

lessly away in her sleep. That she will be long 
remembered is certain. To her friends the loss is irreparable, 
for such a personality is not to be replaced. It must be the 
consolation of the many who are mourning her early death that, 
if her life was short, it was eminently successful. She suffered 
nothing of the difficulties that beset the first steps of most 
writers. She shared in the best life of her generation, knew the 
success of success, lived in her few years more than most 
people live in twice as many, and died while everything worth 
having was still hers. That is no mean record. The due 
place of “John Oliver Hobbes” in the estimation of her 
generation is not so easily assigned. Some considered that 
Mrs. Craigie had not yet found the right expression of he: 
powers; that, had she lived, she would have reached 
higher range than any she had reached before. Whethe: 
this would have been sc will never be decided now: 
the question remains for ever unanswered. But in this last boo! 
it cannot truthfully be asserted that there is any evidenc 
in favour of the assumption. On the contrary, its fault 
are undoubtedly the development of flaws that were apparer 
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in Mrs. Craigie’s earliest writings; and those earliest renrain 
her best. 

The Dream and the Business—whici is a not very felicitous 
title taken from a singularly beautiful text in Ecclesiastes— 
ippears, to put it shortly, to be the work of a preoccupied mind. 
Mrs. Craigie was always deeply interested in the things, not 
“of the next world”—for that is a limitation which does less 
{van justice to this world—but with the things that are of both 
rth and heaven. Her interest, and its persistent enquiry, run 
rough all her books. In her earlier work it was visible in an 
servant cynicism, as of an onlooker who sees that in 
e things he observes, the one thing that should be there, 
d that he finds himself impelled to desire to find there, 
not to be found. This attitude of cynical seeking, balancing 
» purely artistic attitude of the observer, marred her earlier 
work; and its development has spoilt her last. The human 
s ndpoint is the only one with a footing broad enough for 
» to stand thereon also. The predilections, the laughter, the 
ural bent and humour of a man’s outlook on the world may 
allowed full play in his work. It will then be clever. His 
c ovictions, his prejudices, his crusades, the absorbed and 
p ssionate defence of his personal beliefs, may also be allowed 
{ 

i 





1. He will then be dramatic. He will have been impersonal 

the one, personai in the other—human in either attitude. But 
i The Dream and the Business John Oliver Hobbes is looking 
n therat herself nor at the world; she is looking at systems.” 
1 ssatisfied, restless, sorrowful, inconsequent, she is occupied not 
« ‘h people, but with problems, and with those answers to them 
i! it men have made and life never yet confirmed. This rock of 
‘‘ elf-awareness,” if one may coin a word—of necessity for an 
a’ swer to self—is one on which other women besides John Oliver 
Fiobbes have injured their work. The last writings of George 
Eliot, for instance, are spoilt by the metaphysical searchings 
and assertions entailed upon her by this curious feminine need. 
It is true that characters are chiefly interesting because of their 
relations to the problems of life, and as illustrations of life. But 
to illustrate life they must be seen through the medium of an 
observant and detached mind, not through the medium of a 
preconceived idea. They will illustrate life and its problems in 
the pages of a book as they do it in the years of their existence-— 
because they cannot help themselves—if, through sheer love of 
them, and study, and laughter, the writer gets them true to life. 
They will not do it otherwise. The instant the order is reversed, 
and it is sought not only to present the problems, but to enforce 
a particular answer, by means of the characters, the whole attempt 
fails of achievement. Therein lies the reason of the disappcint- 
ment with which the reader will lay down Mrs. Craigie’s last book. 
It is not an easy book to give in detail. The young Nonconformist 
minister, Jim Firmalden, and his sister Sophy, may be said to 
be the two chief figures in it; these, educated in the strictest 
simplicity by their stern old father, himself a Nonconformist 
minister, are brought into contact with the results of an absolutely 
different life and training in the persons of Tessa, the little high- 
born lady, half child, half woman of the world, Lord Marlesford, 
her husband, the Hon. Francis Burghwallis, whom Sophy 
marries; and others of a like social position. Nannie Cloots and 
her mother belong to a different sphere; so, also, does Lessard, a 
Pagan, anda genius, with all the qualities ascribed to his kind; the 
middle-class aunts and uncles of the young Firmaldens are again 
of nother class. Mr. Gladstone crosses the pages once, uttering 
words of wisdom. Everyone, whether he or she reappears or not, 
enters to a long description that somehow does nothing but 
catalogue, in spite ofits cleverness. There cannot be said to be any 
actual story, except such as is made by all the characters constantly 
falling in and out of love with each other. The whole book teems 
with problems, social problems, domestic problems, love problems, 
religious problems. To none of these, except the last, is any 
answer suggested; and even that one answer is extraordinarily 
unconvincing, if it is to be assumed, as it doubtless 
must be, that Mrs, Craigie was convinced herself. Nothing in 
the book is so unfortunate for the book’s apparent purpose, for 
‘nstance, as the conversion, which takes place in one paragraph, 
the strong, lofty-minded Nonconformist Sophy to Roman 
Catholicism, in order that she may marry Lord Marlesford 
wien Tessa has died for love of Lessard; just as nothing is so 
inconsistent as her brother’s remarks thereon. No Nonconiormist 
minister, however liberai, would have spoken of her, with admira- 
tic, as * Sacrificing her prejudices against Roman Catholicism.” 
I’.ere is more than one evidence of careless revising, such as the 
coutradiction involved in the two statements, the first on page 273, 
to the effect that “Training . . . and the convent ideals had 
sc subdued Tessa’s nature that she was actually ignorant of her 
0+ n emotional capabilities ”’ (by reason of which ignorance, it may 
added, she wrecked her own life and very nearly ruined the 
t 
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es of several others), and the second statement, on the last page, 

it “it is the one religion for such women as Tessa.”” But these 
aie minor failings; the faults lie deeper. 

And yet, when all is said, the book does not strike one as the 

Work of a mind incapable of seeing the failure it is making. It 

appears rather, as has been indicated, the work of a mind that fails 
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to see it through preoccupation. It has brilliancy, its aim 1s high, 
its scope wide. One finds one’s self almost obliged to think that ii 
Mrs. Craigie had herself found another answer to the problems 
of life, her book and its problems might have been a real contri- 
bution to life’s philosophy. The types chosen, their sharp con- 
trasts, the situations that arise from tne clash of their convictilons— 
here is no poverty of conception. But the mind that worked 
was neither detached nor absorbed; it was preoccupied, and the 
inevitable result is inconsequence and unreality. If there were 
another book coming, this one might be left to its place in Mrs. 
Craigie’s output without much comment. It would be said of it, 
‘‘not her best, perhaps, but written under a passing personal 
obsession.” But there is no other book to come—this is 
the last. And it may well be remembered that it comes 
from a writer to whom we have good cause to be grateful ; 
from one who has almost invariably amused us, has always 
interested us, has often stimulated us, and whose earlier 
works, by reason of their wit and originality, have place and 
worth in the fiction of her generation. 


LAVENDER LAND. 
IN DORSET. 


WIDE expanse of undulating heath, glowing brilliant carnation 
beneath the noonday sun, stretches of glistening tidal waters 
lapping a sandy shore, an indented coast-line everywhere running 
narrow fingers and promontories and peninsulas cf bright tinted 
land, a fairy carpet of he.ther and olive-hued bracken, into bay 
and channel and harbour daily flooded from the ocean. Amidst 

this vivid panorama of co our there are slopes betraying an alien hue, a mass 


of mauve shading to deepest purple. This is Dorset’s new industry which 
trusts in time to oust acres of heather from the so.] whereon it has flourished 
for innumerable decades. On this gentle hillside cverlooking the sparkling 
sea there lies a lavender farm softly glowing among fragrant fields of flower 
and herb, There is a Roman road which cuts a lengthy way from the shore 
near Povle clean over the heaths to Blandford. Tradition affirms it also 
rin to Salisbury, and that across this toiisome route were carried the stones 
wherewith to build the cathedral. It is a rough, narrow road, deep in sand, 
bowered amidst bracken and gorse, heather and blackberry bushes, and it 
sheds that atmospiiere of mystery and tascination which the highways of past 
ages seem so wonderfully invested with. This Roman road leads past the 
lavender farm where an effort is being made to restore a waning English 
industry and bring a fresh prosperity to the loved land of ‘* Dorset Dear.” 
Lavender, it has been discovered, flourishes better on the sandy loam of the 
Dorset heath than even on a chalky soil. Indeed, the sea breezes and the 
heather fragrance impart an excellence to the aroma of lavender oil not 
to be obtained otherwise ; and Southern Dorset is blest with a mild climate 
and plentiful sunshine, two essentials for the successful cultivation of lavender. 
The farm is about 400 acres in extent, and this morning the workers 
are busy gathering the sweet-scented harvest. They move up and down the 
straight orderly rows of bushes, reaping the fragrant blossom with small 
sickles specially made fcr the purpose — It is afterwards formed into mats of 
half a huadredweight and sent to the factory a mile away in Broadstone 
Village to be distilled. No one who has not seen a lavender farm can 
imagine its marvelious fascination. You could spend a whole day simply 
watching the changeful hues of light and shade as the sunshine glints on the 
wide expanse of exquisite mauve. And the sunsets! The mysterious after- 
glow when the ruddy colour blazes behind the pine trees and wafts beams of 
prismatic radiance athwart the mass of dusky purple stretching from our very 
feet. 

Tne Dorset lavender faim cultivates other essential oil-bearing plants. 
Ilere a portion is given over to the growth of mint, another to rosemary, a 
third to thyme and balm, There is a part for the modest violet, and beds cf 
wallflower a vivid patcn of colour in the springtime. Snowy elder blossom 
is sent to the factory from the neighbourhood of Broadstone, and in the 
future hedges of roses are to be liberally cultivated. Truly this heather- 
circled farm is sweet with the ragrance and beautiful with the tints of flower 
and herb. Farmers and cottagers are being encouraged to grow lavender and 
send to the distillery, so that in the future its cultivation will become quite an 
ordinary matter to the Dorset folk, whose material prosperity will be as enriched 
as their gardens will be beautified. Thus it is hoped, as the extension of the 
farm proceeds, to supply sufficient quantities of oi] of lavender to the soap 
manulacturers and so secure for England a yearly-increising industry. It is 
a completely Imperial enterprise, having for its objects the prevention of another 
home manufacture drifting abroad, ani the providing of work for the country. 
man. The very fact that lavender is planted during the winter gives employment 
at aseason when it is difficult to ob’ ain work, and a special feature is the making 
by village women of the wicker cases for the many perfum s distilled at the 
factorv. As arule these cases are obtained from the Continent, but the 
Dorset flower farm makes a point of employing as far as possible only English 
labour. The women make them in their own homes, and thus is being built 
up the nucleus of an extensive industry. A future of prosper ty lies before 
the Dorset people among whom the lavender has come to dwell, and as great 
a future, we trust, in the successful establishment of a thoroughly English 
industry. There is room for only one regret; the lavender thrives upon 
the common soil on which the heath has inalienable rights. Poor and value- 
less it may be from a commercial point of view, bu: in its carnation mantle of 
vivid hues it is a thing of beauty ; it is pathetic to watch it gradually ousted from 
its primeval resting-place. There is, however, one consolation—the Dors«t 
heathlands are extensive indeed. Many a year anil many a generauon will 
pass befure the thymy heather is banished from its rightful position as lord of 
the soil, M. ADELINE COOKE. 
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Si. PRAEGER S MOSPIT AL, BRISTOL. 


T the heart of old Bristol City, behind St. Peter’s Church, 
and hard by the wharves, is the ancient gabled house, 
which, after bearing many names in its day, now 
remains St. Peter’s Hospital. The house has a very 
long history, for it is said to descend from a twelfth 

century building, and it was for centuries the home of the family 
of Norton, noble burgesses of Bristol time out of mind. It is 
said in its prime to have covered the ground from the churchyard 
to the water of Avon, and was two houses when John Corne 
conveyed it to Thomas Norton, the elder, in 1402; and as two 
houses it was occupied alter Thomas Norton’s death by his sons, 
Thomas and Walter. Thomas Norton, the elder, has enjoyed all 
Bristol honours and held all offices. He had been bailiff and 
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sheriff and member of Parliament before he bought the house, 
and lived here during his mayoralty of 1413. His son Thomas, 
the younger, was also a member for Bristol in his turn, and i 
said to have been of Edward IV.'s privy chamber in his late: 
years. But his abiding fame is aside out of the rut of thes: 
burgess honours and court offices, for he was the great alchemis 
of his age, and the Bristol house must have seen for a long 
generation the flames about the bubbling crucibles, and harboured 
the black, mysterious books of the binding of the dragon and th: 
diagrams of the influence of blinking planets. Thomas Norton 
as a young man, had gone to the Yorkshire master, Georg: 
Ripley, entreating that he would give him of his learning, anc 
that dark friar made him heir of all the art in forty days of secret 
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cody. Here at Bristol he followed the art, and besides the 
ismutation of metals, conquered the mystery of the elixir of 
The elixir was stolen from bim by a merchant’s wife, and 
er secrets were reft from him by servants and such sinful folk ; 
some of his own books remain, by which we learn that 
mas Norton trod tne way by which all our cunning scientists 
t go, seeking proof by experiment. As he wrote in his page: 
With cue proof and with discreet assay 
Wise men may learn new things every day. 


’ 


“Ordinal of Alchimy” is known for his by the curious 
elt of a name concealed acrostic-wise, for following the 


ual syllables of chapters we piece together the saying: 


Tomas Norton of Briseto 
A parfet master ye may him trowe. 
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Side lights show the alchemist as no mild scholar. He was 
probably in King Edward’s following when that sovereign had 
to fly beyond sea, and in 1478, when lust of youth was over, he 
was warm-blooded enough to challenge the Bristol mayor to 
combat on a charge of high treason, flinging down his glove in 
the council chamber, and offering to meet a proxy champion if 
the mayor would not hazard his own wretched body. Strangely 
enough, the taste for alchemy woke again a century later in 
Samuel Norton, his descendant, a justice of peace and sheriff of 
Somerset, who gave some of his leisure to translating into 
English the “* Bosom Book "’ of George Ripley, Thomas Norton’s 
father in the art. 

Before Samuel Norton’s day the ancient house had passed 
from the Nortons. His father, Sir George Norton, having the 
fair estate of Abbotts Leigh, sold away the house by St. Peter's 
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Church to the Newtons of Barrs Court, who did not live in it, 
aud parted with it soon after, for in 1607 one Robert Chambers 
conveyed it to Robert Aldworth. This great citizen of Bristol, 
who then acquired the Nortons’ house, rebuilt it in great part 
as soon as it came to him, for it was probably ruinous with age. 
He was a flower of Bristol merchandy, and his name 1s preserved 
upon the sites of his two docks for shipping, ‘“ which came to 
naught,” for ** Alderskey Lane” is ‘* Aldworth’s Quay” lane. A 
patron of shipmen, he was one of those who sent Captain 
Martin Pring to survey the coast of Maine and seek for a 
western passage. As Mayor he received the travelling Duke 
of Brunswick when that prince supped in Bristol, showing him 
pleasure by carrying him to the docks and quays to see the 
Bristol shipping, and deafening his ears with shot of ordnance 
and volleys from the trained bands’ muskets. He died in 1634 
childless, and in our picture you shall see his temb in the church, 
where he kneels at a prayer desk in his alderman’s robe, his wife 
before him in coif and broad ruff. The arms above him are 
those of his company of merchants. His own badges are not 
borne on shields; you see them below, the ships that made the 
long voyage, the tobacco hogsheads and the tall sugar-loaves, 
fit emblems for a merchant walking Bristol quays. His 
kinsman Thomas Elbridge had the old house at his death, 
and it was never again a home for great folk. Within 
twenty years of Aldworth’s day it was a sugar refinery, and 
in one room the hooks are still seen from which hung the 
sugar bags. 
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Its next name was the Mint. In 16,6 the King’s coin was 
so sorely clipped that sixteen shillings were weighed against one 
milled crown of King Charles and found wanting. Therefore 
Bristol set up a mint in the old Sugar House, and coined in that 
year and the next near half a million of silver money, whose 
pieces you may know by the B under King William’s head. 
I<dward Colston,the merchant, whom Bristol has all but sainted, 
was then one of the owners of the Sugar House, being chie! 
proprietor of the refining business worked within it. He and his 
company sold the house, when the Mint shut down in 1697, to its 
lowest task, and the old house of generous merchants became a 
workhouse, where poor folk spun cotton under threat of stocks 
and whipping-post. The Incorporation of tle Poor, which holds 
its fortnightly meetings in the noble courtroom, has happily 
forgotten such persuasives to virtuous labour. 

Our view of the churchyard front shows something of the 
tiled roofs and stout chimneys, the jutting windows and over- 
hanging storeys of this most beautiful old house; the carved 
bargeboards are noteworthy, and more so the rich brackets here 
in such abundance to support bargeboards and window-sills, 
brackets which take the shape of crouching satyrs, hoofed 
monsters, and lion-footed dames. 

Bristol changes fast with the times; but it may be hoped 
that the city which once huckstered away its town cross to 
decorate an antiquary’s park has seen its worst days ot 
vandalism, and that St. Peter’s Hospital may be spared with 
other lovely fragments of Bristol history. 


NALADA. 


MAN stood cutting heather on the open moor, whistling 
the while. He was still on the sunny side of forty, 
but time had not dealt kindly with him, nor had 
Mother Nature started him on the road of life well 
equipped for the journey. His limbs and features 

seemed all to have got twisted out of their original shapes, and 
between his sloping shoulders rose an unlovely hump. His hair 
was scant and tinged with grey, and his eyes seemed buried 
beneath his beetling brows. Yet when he smiled—which was 
seldom—he showed a set of strong, even, white teeth, that 
redeemed, in a great measure, his ugliness. His clothes, skin, and 
hair seemed, from a long sojourn in the one place, to have borrowed 
the colour of the huge boulders that dotted the moor, and from a 
distance a person might have been forgiven for thinking one of 
those ungainly stones had sprung to life. 

The day had not yet fully risen, and grey mists hid the river 
and the surrounding landscape. The man worked steadily on, and 
the dew from the wet, glistening gorse flew into his face and 
damped his hair and short brown beard. Presently he threw his 
bill-hook on one side, and taking a lump of bread and an apple 
from his pockets sat down and commenced to eat. The morning 
air blew chill so early, and gradually the mists rolled away 
before its keen breath. Nature was awaking, and the moor 
seemed alive with sound--the chirrup of birds and insects and 
the numberless nameless sounds that herald the coming day. 
Out from the heather and gorse the bright eyes of a rabbit 
peeped, a brown mole made a dart for his home. The man 
watched and smiled. He was a lover of Nature, in his way, and 
seldom killed unnecessarily. He threw a morsel of bread, and a 
robin fluttered down and carried it away. The sun came over 
the hills and a lark soared into space with a song of praise. The 
man took off his cap, ran his fingers through his hair, and 
looked all round. He knew the scene that met bis gaze by heart, 
yet he studied it intently as though it was new to him. Every 
day all the years of his life he had seen it: the hills with their 
thousand changing tints, the purple moor with its touches of 
gold, and its band of silver where the river danced in the sun- 
shine, and in the foreground the ugly rough stone cottage he 
called home. It faced the west, and the morning sun cast long 
shadows about its doorway. Like the man, it seemed shrunken, 
twisted, and one-sided, like a cheap garment after a soaking. 
Yet he looked across at it with something like affection in his 
dull eyes. It had held all he bad ever known and loved—father, 
mother, and the rough-haired terrier Boss. And they were all 
gone. He had buried them one by one, the dog last, and because 
he had been his sole companion after the others had passed away, 
he had grieved for him the most. His grave was in the plot of 
ground that did duty for a garden, beneath the only rese bush 
that had long since, in despair, given up blooming. He 
was thinking of Boss now, and spoke aloud, as lonely people 
often do. 

“Seems like I'll ha’ tv’ get another dawg,” he said, and his 
voice was low and hoarse, ‘it be lonesum livin’ ‘lone.’ It was 
characteristic of the man that he thought of an animal for a 
companion and not of a wife. “It be nigh on three months 
now sin’ he died, and most two years sin’ I burried mother.” 
He sighed, and picking up his iool went on with his work. 


No sign of human habitation other than his own met his 
gaze; no “human form divine” showed in the whole wide 
expanse of undulating moorland. He was alone with God and 
Nature; and so it ever was. He held but little intercourse with 
his fellow men, and that only in the way of business, when, 
perchance, his poor land offered something to sell. 

When the sun, his only timepiece, reached a certain height 
he again flung down his hook and slouched off slowly to the 
cottage. He stayed a minute on the bridge and looked down 
reflectively into the bubbling water. Its fish and the moorland 
rabbits were the mainstay of his larder, but no rain had fallen 
for weeks, and the water ran low. Reaching home he gathered 
a handful of sticks from a pile close by, and pushing open the 
door with his foot nearly fell over a prostrate figure. 

He dropped the sticks and started back, swearing under his 
breath. 

There she lay, a huddled heap upon the floor, and Abel 
Connor thought her dead. But she had only fainted, fallen 
face downwards, one arm doubled under her, and her bare feet 
showing cut and bleeding beneath her tattered skirt. It took 
Abel some time to bring ber round, not being versed in such 
matters, and when at last she opened her black eyes she glared 
wolfishly at him. He read the signs aright, and silently cut a 
slice from the loaf upon the table. The girl seized it and tore it in 
pieces, then took a draught of water from the jug he offered her, 
and sat up, propping her back against the mud wall, and watching 
his every movement. He stuffed paper and sticks into the rusty 
grate, and soon a fire was dancing up the open chimney, and the 
kettle on to boil. He added another plate to the table, found an 
odd cup, fetched cheese from the cupboard, and made the tea, 
speaking no word. 

The cruel pangs of hunger allayed somewhat, the girl 
struggled to her feet, and dropped on to the nearest chair. He 
watched her furtively from under his bent brows, and saw she 
was not ill-favoured. He noted also the deadly pallor creeping 
over her brown cheeks, and hastened to offer her tea. 

The girl took it, gulped it down, then a noise outside start- 
ling her she cowered down, her face hidden in her hands, shaking 
in every limb. 

«Don’t ’ee take on so, Missis; ’ee be all right here for a bit. 
Seems ’ee done a deal o’ walkin’. He glanced down at her 
bruised feet. 

She made no answer, ner did she speak while Abel ate hi: 
breakfast and put the food away. Only, as her senses grew 
stronger, she evinced strange signs of fear, and shrank into th: 
darkest corner. 

‘‘A sleep w'ld do ’ee a power 0’ good,” Abel said, when h 
was ready to go forth again. ‘‘Com’ along o’ me, lass.” 

She followed him with unsteady footsteps into the loft above 
for the man had a slight delicacy in asking her to use his poo 
bed downstairs. Here was stored a miscellaneous collection « 
things, tools, apples, beet for winter feeding for the few animals 
and in one corner some sweet new hay. The girl glanced roun: 
with the same look of terror, then threw herself on to it, and fel 
asleep without so much as a “thank ’ee.” 

Abel was a man of few words, as are all the moor folks, 
and it gave him no surprise that she had not spoken. 
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«Some gipsy lass what's runned away,” he said to himself, 
as he resumed his cutting, the fierce sun beating down on his 
bent back. ‘ Pore critter! it be a cruel life for a wench.” No 
thought that his own lot was hardly less hard crossed his brain. 
‘“¢She be low on ber luck, I rec’on.” 

When ie returned at midday he found her still sleeping, 
and he placed bread with some cheese and water by her side, 
and left her to take her rest out. 

Before he lay down on his own bed that night he again crept 
to the loft. Part of the bread was eaten and the water drank. 
The girl lay almost in the same position as when he saw her last. 
Her arms were tossed above her head, her hair fell loosely about 
Like her eyes, her hair was black, and very 
long and coarse. She was tall, and not ungraceful, and appeared 
to be about nineteen. Now and again she muttered in her 
uneasy sleep, and once she cried out shrilly, but Abel failed to 
catch her words, and after watching her for a few moments he 
left her to her dreams. 

It was still daylight when he lay down, but the golden stars 
were twinkling overhead ere he fell asleep. His strange visitor 
filled his thoughts; not that her presence stirred his blood or 
quickened his pulse, but it threw him out of his ordinary routine 
and set him thinking. That he had not seen her come over the 
moor surprised him. She must have slunk from thicket to 
thicket and boulder to boulder, like a hunted animal, and gaining 
shelter have fallen exhausted inside the door. He felt but slight 
curiosity respecting her story, and none concerning her future 


her flushed face. 


movements. 

His usual hour saw him again at work in the morning, but 
when he turned to go to breakfast he stood amazed. ‘ Do’ee! 
It be th’ gal a-doin’ o’ that, | ’spose.” Smoke from the chimney 
curled into the cloudless sky, the door stood open, and a figure 
flitted more than once across his vision. Abel hastened on, an 
odd feeling tugging at his heartstrings. The poor house-place 
was swept and tidied, the food upon the table, and the tea made. 
The girl, with her hair in a thick plait down her back, was 
moving silently about, one eye on the open moor and one on 
Abel. 

“Better, eh, Missis ? 

She nodded and shrank from his near approach. 

*« Where be you from, lass?” 

“Over yonder,” and she pointed vaguely outside. 

“Bin on th’ tramp long?” 

‘Days; most a week.” 

* Runn’d away, ain't ’ee: 

She nodded again, and a savage light sprang into her eyes. 

‘Aye! and I| ’ont never go back,” she said, passionately. 

“ Where be yer a-goin’?” 

She was silent. 

«| mean what’s ’ee goin’ t’ do?” added Abel. 

‘Stay here ‘long o’ you.” 

The piece of bread on its way to the man’s mouth was 
arrested in mid-air as he stared long and aghast at his companion. 

«Dang me if yer ain’t a cool hand,” he said at last. 

“1’ll work for ’ee, truth I will, and ’ont cost ’ee nothin’, 
she cried, speaking fast, the colour coming and going in her 
dusky cheeks, her eyes devouring the man’s face. ‘1 ‘ont lie 
t’’ee, and I'll be a good maid t’ ’ee, only don’t ’ee go a-beatin’ 
o’ me.” 

“*’Fraid o’ th’ stick, eh? ”’ 

She puiled the neck of her loose cotton bodice open and 
heaved one shoulder out. Abel gasped at the weals he saw on 
her soft white flesh. 

““Th’ divil hisself did that, so now ’ee know,” the girl said, 
and Abel understood. 

“What d’ they call ’ee?” 

“* Nalada.” 

‘* Nothin’ else?” 

«¢] ain’t got no other name as I knows on,” she answered. 

That evening, when she stood at the open door, bathed in 
crimson and gold from the rays of the sinking sun, she heard the 
low, clear notes of a whistle rising and falling on the summer 
air, played with extraordinary skill and sweetness. Abel was 
the musician, and he stayed on the bridge fingering the common 
toy lovingly, and flooding the twilight with soft sweet music. 
All day he had been turning Nalada’s words over in his mind, 
thinking out, in his slow way, the pros and cons of her suggestion, 
until at last his face cleared, and he turned to his whistle, a sure 
sign that his mind was at ease. And to the girl he said nothing. 


” 


” 


” 


She kept her word, worked for him early and late, speaking 
little, and never of the past. Abel’s cares were lightened, his 
home kept decent, his clothes washed. ‘Time went by, and the 
nuts hung ripe in the woods, and the blackberries were nearly 
over. Heavy rains fell and the river ran full. Abel fished, 
gathered and stacked his wood and peat against the winter, and 
caught rabbits in plenty. But not once did Nalada go beyond 
the garden, and when Abel suggested a ramble on the moor or a 
nutting in the woods, she only shook her head and answered, 


“Na! I'll bide here.” 
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She was like a dog, following his every movement, vet 
slinking out of sight as much as possible, and her eyes never 
quite lost their gleam of fear. She was passionate, too, and 
more than once Abel saw the animals about the place suffer 
from her temper. but to him she was always the same—silent, 
submissive, cowed; and he went about with no more flutterings 
at his heartstrings than if she had been his sister. 

The winter fell early that year, and they were in its iron 
grip when it still wanted several weeks to Christmas. The 
moor lay about them silent and white and cold. The few 
leifless trees swayed in the biting wind, and the birds gained 
confidence as they feit the pinch of want. 

One afternoon, when daylight was merging into night, Abel 
saw a solitary horseman coming by the rough track that did duty 
for a road. Man and beast stood out clear and black against the 
darkening sky, and Abel watched them a moment as they dis- 
appeared behind a rise in the ground, to appear later closer at 
hand. 

A sudden inspiration came to the man, and he made for the 
house. 

** Man comin’ on hosback over yonder,” he said quietly to 
Nalada, who was sweeping the hearth. 

She swung round, white and scared, and repeated again 
his words, 

**})on’t’ee tell on me, don’t ’ee,” she pleaded, catching his arm. 

“You be safe, lass, don’t ’ee fear,’’ he answered, but she only 
shook the more and cried, ‘* Save me, Abel, do ’ee.” 

“Here! get ’ee in and bide quiet,” he said, opening the door 
of a small cupboard under the stairs, which was well hidden from 
too curious eyes. 

Among broken pots and pans, and odds and ends of house- 
hold lumber, she crouched, and Abel carried away with him the 
remembrance of her passionate pleading eyes. With a few 
touches he gave to the place a less tidy appearance, then went 
outside and stirred the sow in her sty until she lifted up her voice 
in protest. The horseman wus near at hand, a big, bluff man, 
red of face and loud of tone. He swung himself from the saddle, 
and hitched the rein over his arm. 

‘“‘venin’, mate!” he said, slapping his leg with his stout whip. 

“* Evenin’, Mister,” answered Abel. 

** Cold, eh, for th’ time o’ year ?”’ 

“?’Tis so. And we'll get a fall fore mornin’, I'm thinkin’.” 
Abel iifted his head and studied the heavens intently. 

“J hope not, for I’ve far to travel to-night.” 

“Tf that’s so, I’d be pushin’ on, Mister.” 

‘* All in good time, mate; I'll do th’ business I’m on first.” 

“* And what be that, Mister ?”’ 

The stranger was edging nearer the door and casting 
inquisitive glances into the kitchen. Abel stood leaning stolidly 
against the door-post, his pipe between his teeth, his hands in his 
pockets. ‘The stranger eyed him up and down scornfully, and 
dwelt long upon his lump, but the moor-man bore his scrutiny 
unflinchingly. 

** Look here,” he said, beginning to bluster and swear, 
“‘1’m after a gal what’s slooped, and a d fine chase she’s 
given me. Now, I’ve traced her to within a few miles of here, 
and I reckon you can tell me th’ rest.” 

Abel scratched his head, and lighted bis pipe afresh. 

** Maybe!” he said, meditatively, and the girl in hiding 
crouched lower and shivered. 

“Well, hand her over, mate, and I’ll break my whip across 
th’ hussy’s back.” 

Abel stared stupidly. 

‘* Steady, Mister, don’t ’ee hurry I. 
ain’t yourn. What's she like?” 

* Oh! a good-lookin’ wench,” cried the stranger, impatiently. 
“ Buck up, man; I must be movin’.” 

“With a bit o’ temper, eh?” queried Abel, innocently. 

‘“Aye, you’ve hit th’ nail this time. Th’ devil’s own 
temper!” 


” 





P'rhaps th’ gal I mean 


“Then that’s th’ gal I mean,” cried Abel, laughing 
; ~ “cc es ’ . ’ see 
uproariously. I wish ’ee joy o’ your daughter, Mister, that | 
do.” 


‘Daughter, man! She’s no daughter o’ mine; but she’l! 
be my wife before Christmas, or I'll know th’ reason why.” 

“ Wus still!’ muttered Abel. 

* Listen,” went on the bully, laying an impressive fore- 
finger on Abel’s waistcoat. ‘That gal can sing and dance; by 


jingo! she can. And she’s worth a fortune to me in mj 
business—travelling show, yer know. But she’s a bit restive— 
understand ?” 


Abel nodded and winked. 

**So, to make th’ contract bindin’, we’re goin’ to get spliced 
see?” 

** And she kicks, eh ?”’ 

The other laughed. 

“Poof! who cares for that ? 
mate, and 1|’ll wipe her eye for her.” 

‘‘Lord love ’ee, Mister! do’ee think I ha’ her here? D 
‘ee think my missis w’ld ha’ a good-lookin’ lass knockin’ about 


Not I. 


Go, fetch her out 
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Lord! ’ee uon’t know my missis.” Abel shook with laughter, 
and the stranger growled out an oath at his mirth. 

‘* Then where th’ devil is she?” 

«“ Well, now, ’tain’t above a week ago sin’ I see ’ee, only” 
—he jerked his thumb towards the kitchen—‘I don’t say 
nothin’, I don’t. Missis ’s a bit short in th’ temper’’—the 
stranger nodded and drew closer—‘‘and she wor dead beat and 
makin’ fur town.” He jerked his thumb south. ‘She'll ha’ 
took to tn’ House there, and ’on’t get no further this weather.” 

“You think so?” 

“Sure on it. Come in, Mister, and ha’ a drop o’ cider. 
[here ain’t no call t’ hurry, and Missis ’Il be home in ’ bit.” 

“Away, eh?” questioned the stranger, with sudden sus- 
icion. 

_ “ Aye, gone t’ take a mite o’ pork t’ th’ party what lives at 
Foll’s Farm,” Abel answered, carelessly. ‘*Come in, sir, and 
ia’ a drink.” 

‘““No, no, man; I'll push on. I ha’ no time to spare.” 

“Same as all on us; in a mighty hurry t’ hang th’ rope 
yund ’ee neck. And dang me if ’ee don’t want t’ be shot on it 

ore long.” 

The stranger laughed as he swung on to his powerful horse. 

‘You speak from experience, eh, mate?” he said. ‘“ Well, 
n’ wench means’ pot o’ money to me, and I guess I’ll teach 
er manners, once I get her. So long, mate. You were right 
bout th’ snow.” 

He put spurs to his horse and clattered away, the gathering 
arkness swallowing him up, and the swiftly-falling snow blotting 
ut his horse’s footprints. 

Abel leaned over the gate of the sty where the sow wallowed 
t her ease, snoring peacefully, and a smile crept slowly over his 
ugh face. Long he stood there, until his hump, covered with 
now, rose like a white pyramid from his misshapen body. Then 

his fingers seized his whistle, and out into the darkness Moated 
-eird sweet music. 

Nalada’s eyes met his that night as they sat alone, and 
Nalada’s voice reached him through the flickering firelight. 

‘‘ Master, if so be I riles ee, beat me,” she said, choking. 
“Aye, beat me—well !’”” she added, and Abel saw the slow tears 
gather in her eyes. 

‘Na, na, l’ll no be beatin’ o’ ’ee; but seems I can’t do 
witho’t ’ee now, so we'd best get parson t’ fix things up for us, 
eh, lass? What ’ee say?” 

Nalada looked closely into his smiling eyes, then dropped 
her face into her hands with a sob of ioy. 
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PEREGRINES 
T is a real pleasure to find that on some parts of our Southern coast- 
line these maxynificent falcons are really and actually on the increase. 
Along a stretch of two miles of cliff with which I am acquainted I 
know of two pa rs of peregrines which have successfully reared families 
of four and three eyesses respectively this season. For this, and the 
general protecti.n of these falcons along, at all events, some consider- 
able part of our shores, we have to thank the coastguards, whose aid is 
now enlisted to protect these birds, instead of, as formerly it used to be, 
to rob them of their eggs or young. Only a few days since I saw 
a pair of perecrines sweeping majestically along the high ch: k cliffs, 
their splendid flight showing perfectly against a cloudless azure sky. 
Twice one of the noble pair stooped, on the first occasion descending 
within 5o0yds. of where my companion and I were standing, and then 
suddenly sheering off towards the towering cliff, with an ease, swiftness, and 
grace that nothing flying could well surpass. 
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Foop OF THE PEREGRINE. 

These Southern-cliff peregrine: of ours feed very largely on wood-pigeons, 
of which there are plenty in their locality. I am afraid one must confess 
also that an occasional carrier-pigeon falls a victim to their needs, and the 
proprietor of some ‘* homer” looks vainly for the pigeon which will never 
Partridges are also slain, but with nothing like the 
frequency of the common ring-dove. Other banquets are furnished by 


greet his eyes again. 
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turtle-doves, missel-thrushes, gulls, and an occasional jackdaw. It is strange 
that the gulls, which have not infrequent testimony of the powers and daring of 
these falcons, should continue to go on living, apparently quite undisturbed, in 
such close proximity to such terrible neighbours! Tne familiarity of death, 
I suppose, breeds ind. fference, and the gulls well know that the peregrines 
will not descend among them for a food supply if they can obiain a partridge 
or a pigeon inland, Anyhow, it is certain that although eight nesting-places 
of peregrines now exist along a length of twenty miles of cliff, the seagulls 
are as numerous and apparently as undisturbed as when but two or three pairs 
of the falcons were to be found in 
their neighbourhood. On the sea, 
of course, the gull and other water- 
fowl are as safe as a hare or a 
rabbit is on land, for the peregrine 
never takes his prey save actually in 
the air. Notsoth goshawk, which, 
as all practical hawking men well 
know, will strike and eventuaily 
retrieve a rabbit even when the 
animal is in the very act of entering 
its burrow. 

GREEN WOODPECKERS. 

Last week, in a beautiful piece 
of ancient woodland, I met with a 
family of green woodpeckers, whose 
pleasant laughing cail, as they sig- 
nalled to one another, seemed every- 
where around us. We were lunch- 
ing out of doors, and there were 
several people about. Yet the 
woodpeckers exhibited little of their 
accustomed shyness, and the parents, 
who were evidently busily engaged 
in teaching their offspring the busi- 
ness of life in the woos, several 
times passed us from tree to 
Copyright. tree. These, as well as other birds 
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which were formerly looked upon as 
scarce and shy, seem to me of late 
years to be not only more numerous, 
but much more tolerant of human 
beings. The Wild Birds’ Protection 
Acts have undoubtedly resulted in 
tne too inordinate increase of many 
of the fruit-destroying birds, such as 
blackbirds, thrushes, bullfinches, 
starlings, and others; but we have 
also to thank them fer the preservation 
and increase of many rare and interest- 
ing species, which by this time, but for 
this timely legislation, would have been 
travelling far towards extinction. The 
green woodpecker has an extraordinary 
variety of local and-tural names, from 
poppinjay and yaffie down to wood- 
spite and ickle, or eaqual. This 
plentiful nomenclature seems to show 
that this bird was once vastly more 
common and familiar than it is now. 
Probably the clearing of the forests has 
had a good deal to do with this decline 
jn numbers, 

Tue GREAT SroTrED WOoDPECKER. 

While standing a short time since 
in a hop-garden in North Kent, one of 
these birds flashed out of an adjacent 
grove and flew through the hop vines 
within a few feet of us. How much 
less frequently seen and heard is this 
woodpecker than its more familiar 
cousin, P.icus viridis! I had not set 
eyes on a ‘‘ whitwall,” as country-folk 
still sometimes call it, for two or three 
years, and it was a real pleasure to 
behold once more so rare and so 
unfamil’ar a friend. This wood- 
pecker, and its small ally, the lesser 
spotted woodpecker, seem to me to 
maintain their footing in our woods 
much more painfully than does the 
green woodpecker. Why this should 
be one finds it difficult to say. Iam 
aware that gunners and keepers J. A/oore. 
are, nathless the Protection Acts, 
accustomed to loose off far too often at so rare and handsoine a_ bird 
when it flits before them in the woodland. But that fact alone is not, I 
think, sufficient to account for the great scarcity of these two species, In 
writing thus, I am making due allowance for the fact that the great and 
lesser spotted woodpeckers are both shy and secretive birds, far less easily 
spied by the casual observer than the green species. 

SIGNS OF AUTUMN. - 

The wandering birds are already beginning to tell us very clearly that 
summer is departing, and that autumn and the long winter will soon be upon 
us. Martins and swallows are already collecting on the telegraph-wires. I 
notice that on the downs the wheatears are becoming more numerous in 
preparation for their migration. This season, it seems to me, these last- 
named birds are already extraordinarily plump and well nourished. Our 
ancestors looked to have wheatears at their ripest and fattest by early 
September, when these birds were in high demand for pies and roasts, and 
the South Down shepherds snared them by thousands. In a dozen seasons I 
never remember the Sussex wheatears in better condition than this year. 
If wheatear-catching were not now a forbidden practice, many a v/vexr would 
be glad of a plump score or two of the English ortolan, as this bird has been 
well called. Nay, from what I hear, a few of these birds are still secretly 
snared and sacrificed to the appetites of those dwindling survivors of the past 
who know what a fat harvest wheatear really means, 

DROUGHT AND SMALL Birps. 

The recent prolonged drought played havoc with many of our delicate 
insect-eating songsters, and hundreds of young birds must have fallen victims. 
That the sufferings of these little creatures must have been very real is, I 
think, proved by the fact that towards the end of the hot, parched period 
which we have lately gone through, many of the insect-feeders, such as the 
willow and garden warblers, the wood-wren, the whitethroats, and even the 
chiff-chaff, deserted the country, where their natural food had fa‘led, and 
invaded the gardens of some of our South Coast towns, where they were to be 
seen busily searching for a food supply. One of the photographs of the 
lesser whitethroat printed in this week’s issue shows one of these small 
creatures with a caterpillar in its bill. H. A. B. 


THE MUSHROOM GATHERER. 


N the greyness of the dawning, before the sun has tinged 
with light the distant sea, and called out the shimmering 
colours of early morning on woodland, valley, and hill, a 
figure loiters along the road leading to the down. He has 
a couple of large baskets on his arms, and is going in search 

of mushrooms, for he is one of those hangers-on to the skirts of 
Nature who never do a real day’s work, but earn a bare subsist- 
ence by blackberries, mushrooms, elderberries, and watercresses, 
with now and then a day’s mole-catching, and occasionally a 
little poaching. He wears a moleskin waistcoat and a long 
purple handkerchief, the rest of his clothes being of that indefinite 
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shade of brown corduroy which 
tones in with tree trunks or bare 
fields. The trees and hedges 
are indistinct masses, and under 
the great elms by the wayside 
isa dark gloom. There is nota 
sound anywhere as he passes 
slumbering farmhouses, not a 
movement in stable or yard. 
Only as he goes by the farm- 
house at the foot of the downa 
sheepdog chained outside sets 
upa furious barking, which trails 
off into a desolate howl as his 
footsteps dieaway. Itis getting 
much lighter as he reaches the 
down, and in the east is a bright 
pink, streaked over with grey 
clouds, that presently becomes 
luminous. Over the steep side 
here and there are white dots, 
but they always prove to be puff- 
balls or stones when he reaches 
them. A cock crows down in 
the distant farm, and a few 
minutes after there seems a 
sudden waking up of the birds 
in the wind-blown trees and a 
chirping and twittering every- 
where. by the time he was 
halfway up the sun had risen, 
and the valley showed through 
the morning mist with a faint 
and delicate colouring; the 
cornfield nearest the down was 
a pale amber, each sheaf tipped 
with a bright light. The side 
of the down turned sharply off to 
a deep dell filled with mist, a 
mist that was filled witha golden 
light as the sun’s rays grew 
stronger ; across it an airy flight 
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blown from the top of the down. 

When he reached the summit there was a fresh breeze 
blowing, with a smell of the sea in it—line after line of down went 
sweeping away into the distance; in the foreground waves ot 
purple heather, with here and there a late foxglove standing tall 
among it. But there were no mushrooms, save one or two 
scattered at wide intervals. And the mushroom gatherer, after 
searching for some time, came to the conclusion that someone 
had been before him, and started off to quite a different part, 
skirting the copse which grew down the steep side, and presently 
got to a space beyond, where they were growing thickly, of all 
sorts and sizes, shining snowy white in the short green turf, some 
lined, when picked, with a pale, satiny pink, others with a deep, 
madder brown. Some were tiny “ buttons,” while some were so 
broad and wide they looked like a fairy artist’s umbrella. 
Everything was thick with dew, and the spiders’ webs on the 
gorse were all a-glitter with it. The mushroom gatherer soon 
found enough to fill his baskets, and after having carefully put 
the largest on the top started off home again. 

On the slope of the down was a shepherd standing counting 
his sheep as they all came quietly up past him, in answer to his 
call, ‘“‘ Hoi, hoi, hoya!” His black and white sheepdog stood 
by his side, waiting eagerly for the word or wave of the crook 
which should sanction his interference. When the shephera 
had finished counting, he turned to the other man and said, 
with a look at his baskets, ‘‘ You’ve a proper lot o’ musher- 
rooms there. I'll warrent you haed to get up early to get 
all they.” 

‘<T’ll warrent I did,” replied the other. ‘I ware up afore 
sunrise.” 

‘“‘T never goos a-purpose fur ’em myself,” continued the 
shepherd, ‘‘ but I finds a good few odd times, but when there be 
so many about I don’t hardly like to eat ’em—it don’t sim nateral, 
and I be feared on ’em.” 

The man was moving off, but the shepherd detained him ; 
it was not always that he could get anyone to talk to. ‘You 
can’t allus get ’em, however early you be,” he said. “I knowed 
a man as went up times wi’out number, and he was allus too late, 
so one time he started off about one o’clock, but just as he was 
going up athwart the hanging, he met an oman comen down wi 
two gurt baskets. ‘Why,’ says he, ‘I did think I should be 1 
time fur once, fur I started fur here bout one,’ said he. ‘ Ah,’ 
says she, ‘ but I’ve ben up here all night !’” : 

«« Aw,” replied the other, indifferently, as he sauntered off. 

Away in the distance is the little town set on the bank « 
the river, which winds away to the harbour with its shippin; 
and the blue sea beyond. Above the mist the light shines o1 
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its white and grey and brown roofs, and the church towers tall 
above them. It is thither that the mushroom gatherer is bending 
his steps, and he presently arrives, going from door to door with 
his glistening baskets. K. H. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


BLACKBERRIES AND LOGANBERRIES. 

HESE fruits are brought prominently to our notice at this season 
of the year. The hedgerows are clustered over with the luscious 
fruits, swollen up by the recent rains. The Blackberry has 
a twofold beauty, flower and fruit, both appearing at the same 
time, and as September creeps on the leaves are tinged with the 
browns and dull reds of autumn. More, surely, might be made in 

cnglish gardens of the Blackberry, which fruits so abundantly and rarely fails, 
specially when a selection of the best forms is made from the wildings, A 
ariety in the writer's garden is better in every way than the ordinary wild 
ype, which has generally rather an insipid ‘‘ woody” fruit, a fault of which 
ie Loganberry is not innocent. Its hard centre is a drawback, but the fruit 

produced in such large quantities that so much waste in the berry itself is 
ot so important. Blackberries and Loganberries should be kept in a place 
part, planted perhaps against a rough fence, where they can ramble at will, 
ithout interfering with neighbouring things. When we first planted the 
oganberry it was against a rough fence in company with Roses, Honey- 
ickles, and other beautiful climbers, but the aggressiveness of the Logan- 
erry resulted in its speedy removal to other quarters. A Blackberry that 
hould be in every garden of any pretensions is the cut or Parsley-leaved 
\ubus laciniatus, which Mr. Bunyard recommends as the best of the Black- 


verries for general culture, but the flavour of the fruit is not equal to that of 


he hedgerow. Our experience of the American Blackberries, the Lawton 
nd Wilson Junior, for example, is not satisfactory. The fruits are sadly 
vanting in the full fresh flavour of the British species. Mr. Bunyard, in ‘* The 
‘ruit Garden,” gives a few useful hints on the culture of these fruits. Ile 
nentions that they require little care in cultivation, and grow freely in any 
soil. The best results are obtained from plants in rows 6ft. apart, the shoots 
veing trained right and left, espalier style. The fruiting shoots can then be 
removed every season, and fresh sturdy growths laid in as they are produced 
or the following year’s crop. Some peg them down and cut off the ends 
after August to strengthen the lower buds, which rext year produce strong 
lowering branches. All the prunirg necessary is to cut away the old 
prickly wood yearly, as with Raspberries. When established, all grow 
strongly, and the plants can be placed from 6ft. to roft. apart. The 
American sorts, as a rule, flower freely, but only fruit satisfactorily in a few 
positions, or in very favourable seasons. A few of the Blackberries have 
only their picturesque beauty to recommend them, two of this company being 
the Whitewash Bramble (Rubus leucodermis) and the Wineberry (Rubus 
phoen‘colasius). The former is so called because of the pure white colour 
of the stems, which appear as if whitewashed—a more interesting effect than 
the description might suggest. The tall straight stems have a ghostly 
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appearance on a clear moonlight evening, and for this reason we have heard it 
described as the Moontight Bramble. The Wineberry is more branching in 
growth, its sprawling spiny stems and velvety foliage suggesting the free use 
of the shrub in bold rockwork, or some rough corner appropriate to the 
character of the shrub. The fruits are not of much value, but the reddish 
colouring is pretty, half hidden in a mossy nest, suggestive of a Moss Rose. 


RANDOM NOTES. 


Pansies after the Drought.—The Pansies have recovered wonderfully 
from the long drought. Gracious rains have fallen, and the b ds are now 
almost as bright as they were in early summer. This is not due alone to the 
rains, but to a mulching of fresh soil round the roots. 

Planting Evergreen Shrubs.—September is an excellent month to plant 
evergreen shrubs, except the Holly, for which we prefer the month of May, and 
the same may be written of the Bamboo. Evergreens constitute a very useful 
class of shrub, but it isa mistake to overcrowd a garden with one thing. The 
Laurel, for example, seems to monopolise many gardens, while other shrubs 
would succeed quite as well. Rhododendrons, for the brilliancy and variety 
of their flower colourings and their true evergreen nature, should be made 
great use of, and the following shrubs may | 
floribunda, also known as Andromeda floribunda, a glossy-leaved shrub with 
a wealth of Lily-of-the-Valley-like creamy flowers, prefers a peaty soil ; 
Arbutus Unedo (the Strawberry Tree), rather tender; Aucuba, not forgetting 
the berried form (the sexes must be mixed together); Berberis Darwini, 
B. stenophylla, the former with orange-coloured flowers and the latter 
golden, two exquisite shrubs ; Choisya ternata (Mexican Orange-flower), 
requires a wall in cold counties; Cotoneaster microphylla, the Fire 
Thorn (Crategus Pyracantha), Daphne Laureola (will grow in the shade 
of trees), the beautiful Eleagnuses, Escallonia macrantha (tender), Euonymus 
japonicus, Garrya eiliptica (winter-flowering), Gaultheria Shallon, the many 
lovely Heaths, Bush Ivies, excellent evergreen shrubs, Kalmia angustifolia, 
Olearia Haasti, Osmanthus ilicifolius, the Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus aculeatus), 
Skimmia Foremani, with a weaith of scarlet berries, the larger and lesser 
Periwinkle, and the Yuccas, which may be regarded quite as evergreen shrubs. 
It is essential to success to plant carefully. We have, through the carelessness 
of the planter, suffered some grievous losses, not having been present at the 
time the shrubs were put in the ground. The roots must be spread out ten- 
derly, the Lriised pieces carefully cut away, and some fine soil first spread 
over them. Then more soil, judicious treading, a good watering, and a 
hole of sufficient size to allow the young fibres to extend, and growth should 


> 


. 
e also recommended: Pieris 


be rapid. 

Rose La Tosca.—The more we see of this beautiful Hybrid Tea Rose 
the more we enjoy its flower colouring. It has been descrived as too near 
Viscountess Folkestone to deserve distinction, but we have a bed of each 
Rose side by side, and the difference between the two is most marked. Ther 
is a resemblance, it is true, but the flowers of La To-ca are a bright pinky 
white, smaller in size than those of Viscountess Folkestone, and they are 
carried on strong leafy stems, the flowers appearing above the foliage. It is 
a Rose that has come to stay, a vigorous, bushy variety, which we shail plant 


more of next year. 
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MARSHCOURT, 
HAMPSHIRE, 


THE RESIDENCE OF .. . 


MR. HERBERT JOHNSON. 


——— 





HI road from Stockbridge to Marshcourt, leading 
through the reedy, flat water-meadows that fringe the 
Test, with large, silvery willows dotted over them, and 
beds of fragrant meadow-sweet bordering the way, is 
extremely pretty, but it scarcely promises a fine site 
for a building. ‘here is an entire absence of bold features, and 
the slopes enclosing the valley are low and undulating. By 
and by, however, a spur of hill on our left detaches itself, and 
juts forward into the valley. It is not much more than a knoll, 
but in this country of low curves and horizontal lines it tells with 
some boldness, and it commands a fine view. On this stands 
the house I have come to visit, its tall tile gables and a portion 
of its white walls, with mullioned windows, visible from the road 
below, backed closely by a dense oak wood on the further side. 
Before attempting a description of the house, I must devote 
a few lines to explaining the manner in which the rather peculiar 
site has been utilised. The projection of hill is itself of but 
small extent. Probably from the oak wood on one side to the 
slopes that break down abruptly to the valley on the other is not 
more than four or five acres altogether. There is every danger 
that a large house built on so narrow and circumscribed an area 
might have the appearance of having been dumped down at 
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hazard, with an insufficient natural and scenic preparation 
for it. This danger has been overcome by a system of 
terraces by which the building is supported, and_ which 
themselves constitute a work of architectural significance. 
They occupy all the space between the house itself and the edge 
of the descent, and, however insignificant this space might seem 
if laid out in ordinary gardens, it assumes dignified proportions 
enough when arranged in ordered terraces on different levels, 
with flights of steps leading from one to the other, little 
lawns of green turf set in stone, borders of brilliant flowers, and 
pergolas, and sundials, and graceful balustrades in storeys, rising 
one above the other. So utilised, the site, though small, achieves 
a dignity, even a stateliness, of its own; and the walls of the 
building, which would seem absurd and irrelevant if they stood on 
the natural slope of the knoll, rise appropriately enough out of arich 
setting of stone, which has carried the influence of the architec- 
ture into surrounding Nature until the very hill itself on which 
the building stands seems to have entered into the architect's 
designs. 

It is usually the case that, when a thing is well set off, it is 
worth setting off well; for the same knowledge of effect will 
guide a man both in the creation of his work of art and 
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in the placing and 
displaying of it. 1 
think most people 
will agree with me 
that Marshcourt 
deserves its fine 
setting and can 
justify it. There 
exists, I find, con- 
siderable doubt as 
to the style in 
which it is built, 
and this is the 
more remarkable 
because, in the 
simplicity and 
homogeneous 
character of the 
architecture, the 
presence of style 
of some sort is 
clearly discerned. 
Personally, I do 
not hesitate to 
‘describe it as 
English of the 
sixteenth century. 
It admits, no 
doubt, a good many 
motives and ideas 
of other times and 
nations. The 
Renaissance has 
affected it  con- 
siderably. There 
is a hint or two of — Copyright. 
Dutch influence, 

and the ceiling of one vast bedroom, at least, is decorated 
with bands of pure Byzantine design. But these are the 
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merest details. The spirit ot the whole is the spirit of 
English sixteenth century work, of Tudor, that is to say, and 
Elizabethan. If the reader will glance at the photographs which 
accompany this description he will easily perceive why on this 
point it is possible to speak with confidence.’ What we get, in 
all the rooms and walls and windows and chimney-pieces and 
stairs and ceilings of Marshcourt, is the sixteentn century 
massiveness, directness, and strength, the sixteenth century love 
of natural contrasts and plain effects and native material. The 
hall is the only room in which the Jacobean influence assumes 
any real importance.. There, what with the clusters of Doric 
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columns support- 
ing the archway, 
the fluted pilasters 
with their Corin- 
thian capitals, and 
the classic entab- 
‘Jature running 
round the roon, it 
certainly is of im- 
portance. Yet 
even there the mas- 
siveness of treat- 
ment and plainness 
of oak panelling 
counteract the 
classic effect, and 
as we advance up 
the hall and open 
up the panelled 
wall and tall mul- 
lioned window on 
our left, as is well 
shown in one of 
the photographs, 
the impression of 
Tudor massive- 
ness and plainness 
resumes its sway. 
And thisisthe 
impression that 
goes with one from 
roomto room. In 
the passages, 
staircases, and gal- 
leries this plain- 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” ness and massive- 
ness of treatment 

is conspicuous. There is nowhere a trace of the Renais- 
sance ostentation, of the Renaissance love of pomp for pomp’s 
sake, of the Renaissance arrogance and exclusiveness. Much 
as we are all indebted, no doubt, to the refinement, and the 
keen perception of effect, which the early Renaissance 
developed, it will not be denied that the coming of the Renais- 
sance deprived us of a good deal that had value. It deprived us 
of that home-grown, native art which was in some respects rude, 
perhaps, but which was at least forcible and direct in all its 
methods and entirely honest and sincere in its convictions. It 
is the main attraction, as it seems to me, of Mr. Lutyens’ work 
that he has attempted to revive these methods and_ these 
ideals. We are never very far from humbug and pretence 
when we lose touch of native character, native scenery, and 
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native material, and to regain touch with those things means 
invariably to regain a strength and certainty of treatment and 
the capacity for making plain things tell. I am sure the reader, 
even from the accompanying photographs, will easily identify 
these qualities in the architecture of Marshcourt. He will feel 
how absolutely familiar and English it all is, and at the same 
time he will feel how simple and telling is the effect. The truth 
is the two go to- 
gether. Architec- 
ture is essentially 
a national art; and 
though a certain 
refinement may be 
learnt by indepen- 
dent thought and 
foreign study, vet 
the main — struc- 
tural forms and 
features must, it 
the art is to retain, 
or regain, strength 
and simplicity, be 
of native growth 
and origin. Hence 
] lay stress on the 
thoroughly Eng- 
lish character of 
Mr. Lutyens’ 
work. it as, i 
think, the most 
important quality 
in his art. 
As regards the 
decoration, I hope 
the reader will 
pay particular at- 
tention to the hall, 
of which there 
are no fewer than 
three photographs, 
as well as to the 
one each of the Copyright. 
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drawing-room and billiard-room. The most prominent features 
of structural decoration in the hall are the two massy panels 
in white chalk, sculptured with garlands, that cross the room at 
either end, having white angle-pilasters prepared for their special 
reception. Chalk is the building material used throughout the 
house, and not only is it used for the walls, but for many of the 
more decorative portions as well. The whole building is, in fact, 
an illustration otf 
the virtues of 
chalk; but these 
two hall panels 
may be taken as 
a kind of culminat- 
ing honour and 
compliment paid to 
it, showing off as 
they do, with de- 
liberate and un 
mistakableempha- 
sis, the richness o! 
its texture and its 
high decorative 
capability. Thesé 
pure white panels, 
inva ian the 
natural grey of the 
oak wainscoting. 
claim a_ decide 
and immediate at- 
tention. But here 
again the rule that 
when you see 
thing well set off, 
it is worth setting 
off well, holds. 
The quality of the 
carving is wonder- 
fully fine, as may 
quite well be seen 
in the illustrations. 
I wish the reader 
“COUNTRY LIFE." would take a 
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magnifying glass and look into the extreme tendrils to left and 
right of each panel; they are the same as those carved in 
wood over the drawing-room fireplace, and I did not know 


that there existed in England to-day workmen who could 
do such work. It will be noticed that over the garlands of 
flowers are clusters of reed ends, such as grow by the acre in 
the water-meadows you see from the windows. I was told that 
Mr. Lutyens had taken a particular interest in working into his 
designs the plants and flowers of the neighbourhood, a fact which 
I consider worth mentioning as bearing out what I have said of 
the entirely national character of his work. 
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Whetier, however, the architect has acted wisely in decorat- 
ing the ceilings of all his downstair rooms with their present 
heavy sculptured wreaths I am not so sure. For not only is 
there a certain monotony in passing from room to room, and 
finding in each case the chief attention directed to the samy 
feature, but, when this feature is the ceiling, which it is naturally 
not very easy to look at, the effect is the more uncomfortable. 
Moreover, the sculpture itself is rich rather than clear i 
design, which makes it the harder to decipher. Apart from this 
the decoration and treatment generally of the whole interio: 
shows such restrained and careful taste that it is a pleasure to sit 
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and study each separate room and wall and doorway and fire- 
place. Much use is made of brickwork and of thin Roman tiles, 
which are used both structurally and, in herring-bone patterns, 
decoratively. The effect is always admirable, and perfectly in 
keeping with the robust and virile character of the architecture. 
There is a complete absence of, what one meets with so 
frequently in modern work, an over-anxious and ingenious 
originality. The arckitect’s solicitude and care has _ been 
extended to every detail, to the setting of every stone. It 
would be true to say that every square foot of the building has 
been the object o1 his strict consideration. But it is only 
after attentive study on your own part that you find this out. The 
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effect of the whole is simpie to plainness, but look close, and in 
the finish of every detail, and even in the setting of the courses 
of the masonry, you will note indications of patient thought 
and a knowledge how to extract the best results from the 
simplest means. 

I strolled about among the terraces outside for some little 
time before leaving, admiring more at my leisure the sense of 
stateliness and dignity given to this little plateau by means which 
I have already described. One little gem of an Italian garden | 
must mention, suak in the midst of the terraces, enclosed with red- 
brick walls with white steps leading down, and a panel of clear 
water with floating water-lilies in the midst. Roses and bright 
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flowers blossom against the stonework. I thought of suggesting 
to the gardener a surf of crimson ramblers breaking over the 
rounded balustrades and up against the white walls of the house. 
Still it is, as 1 began by saying, the essentially English character 
of the place that most impresses one, and which gives to the 
building an importance beyond, perhaps, its merely architectiral 
importance. The arts and crafts are, as we know, inseparably 
linked together, and decline cr flourish in unison. But the 
position of archi- 
tecture in the 
group is peculiar. 
It is not so much 
one among several 
activities as a 
framework or 
setting within 
which the rest find 
their allotted 
places and func- 
tions, and in obey- 
ing the main pur- 
pose of which they 
achieve unity. 
Thus architecture 
has always struck 
the keynote otf 
artistic enterprise. 
The refinement 
and magnificence 
of eighteenth cen- 
tury classic archi- 
tecture, combined 
with the utter lack 
init ofany popular 
or national senti- 
ment, are qualities 
which are carried 
down through 
every degree of 
craftsmanship, and 
inark the whole 
artistic movement 
of that day aS _ — Copyright. 
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merely a class novement, while, in the same way, the national 
vigour embodied in Gothic architecture gives character to 
every atom of the industrial work of the time. Architecture, in 
short, is our gauge and standard of artistic vitality, and it 
is therefore a matter of much interest and significance to 
watch, as we may in these days, the gradual rise of a stvle 
which, in its plainness and simplicity, its strength and sincerity, 
reveals something of a genuinely national character. It is 
impossible not to 
be struck by 
the resemblance 
in style between 
this new national 
architecture, as | 
hope it may turn 
out to be, and the 
furniture and work 
generally of the 
modern school of 
craftsmanship, and 
such a resem- 
blance is certainly 
the best possible 
omen for the 
future of art in 
England. 

To this new 
style Marshcourt 
emphatically _ be- 
longs. Already 
the pleasant 
H am pshire 
scenery 1s taking 
the new building 
to itself. Old 
yew trees against 
the white give 
a contrast familiar 
to one in this 
patt of the 
country, and the 
masonry begins to 
“COUNTRY LIFE”. mellow in the 
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moist wind. It looks a genuine bit of England, and as I left 
it I could easily imagine its walls hallowed already by associa- 
tions of romance and sentiment such as cling to old English 
homes. L. Marcu Puiteipps. 


4DAPTED TENNIS FOR 
/ COUNTRY HOUSES. 


VERYONE who has given tennis—not lawn tennis, but 

the old game—a fair trial, agrees about its merits. 

Only, it is said, there are too few courts, the expense 

is too heavy, and the scoring too complicated, so 

complicated that a special marker is needed to call out 

the score and the ‘chases.’ Besides, there are not many 

players. I want to suggest how these objections may be 

removed. There are some who urge us to play .lawn tennis 

instead. They lay stress on the large number of courts every- 

where, the cheapness, the simple scoring, the green grass under- 

foot, the blue sky overhead, and so forth. but they do not 

mention wet or wintry days! Neither can the charm of lawn 

tennis ever be quite the same as that of tennis itself, with its 

old-world atmosphere, its penthouse, tambour, grille, dedans, 

and “chases,” its cut-stroke, its varieties of service, its excellent 

system of handicaps—alas! too little used—and, thanks to its 
sheltering roof, its possibility all the year round. 

These and other merits account for the popularity of the 
game in America, where many courts have been built recently 
by those who could afford the expense. In 
England we cannot—or pretend we cannot 
—afford it. On the one hand, we needa 


game as near to tennis as can be devised, DEDANS 


but less complicated. On the other hand, 


BACK WALL 
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I believe that this game, while undoubtedly very cheap and 
very simple, will serve as a preparation for tennis, and will keep 
a tennis player in practice for the real game whenever he can get 
it. More than this, it will bring a pleasant and healthy form of 
play, allowing plenty of scope for skill and tactics, within reach 
of hundreds who at present are strangers to tennis, except for an 
occasional glimpse at its mysteries through the netting of the 
dedans, or galleries, at Lord’s, Queen’s, or Hampton Court. 
The game is suitable, primarily, for country houses; it is equally 
suitable for suburban houses and for athietic clubs. I should 
suggest that in all cases the other sides of the wal!s be utilised 
for fives or squash courts, or for plain rooms for boxing, 
fencing,etc. I cannot imagine why there is not more co-operation 
in athletic equipment. A court which one man could not afford 
comes within the reach of some ten or twenty subscribers. 

Eustace MILEs. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


Tue Harvest. 

EPORTS on the prospects of our different agricultural 
crops continue to indicate that all are likely this year 
to exceed the average. Even hay, patchy as it was, is 
reported as being over an average year’s yield. Plums 
and stone fruit are reported a complete failure all 

over England. Apples seem to be generally plentiful, but 
not pears; and, as has been expected for some weeks, the 
hop crop will be a very poor one indeed this year in nearly 
every hop-growing district. Summarising 
the reports from all quarters, if 100 is 
taken as representing an average year’s 
crop, this year will probably yield: Wheat, 
105; barley, 104; oats, 102; potatoes, 





we need a cheaper court and cheaper 
play. Already more than one attempt has 
been made to modify tennis at a country 
house. There is a court owned by Sir 


Service. SIDE 


“OUT OF COURT’ LINE 


IOI; roots, 105; hay, Iol. 
THe SuHrirReE Horse 1n CANADA AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 
Very popular, according to a Chicago 





Edgar Vincent at Esher; thereis another 
at Taplow. These have only one pent- 
house, only one winning hazard, and no 
tambour. The players use not the heavy 
racket and ball of tennis, but the lighter 
racket and ball of lawn tennis. There is 
only one ‘‘ chase,” which will be described 
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contemporary, will be the sending out last 
month of Shires by His Majesty the King 
i] Apovz and Lord Lothschild for exhibition at 
|JPentHouse different shows both in Canada and the 
United States. The Americans must ap- 
preciate the bone and weight of this 
breed for heavy draught work, and it is a 
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prevent the use of any suitable barn or 
other large room that happens to be of 
different dimensions. I think that the 
court for this game, as for the simpler 
game of squash, ought to depend largely 
on the already-existing facilities. The 
floor and walls can be made of wood, 
which is much cheaper than the best 
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S represents the space within which the service must 
pitch. The‘ out-of-court” line ts to prevent indiscrimi- 
nate hard hitting, Any ball falling, at its second 


out that wide continent, and our English 
breeders will, in all probability, at no dis- 
tant time reap large benefits from the wise 
forethought and enterprise of His Majesty 
and Lord Rothschild. 





UNATTENDED STOCK ON Roaps. 
In remote country districts there is, 


cement. If there is a double match-  gyunce, detween the “out-of-court” line and the net counts perhaps, no offence more frequently dealt 


boarding, with sawdust in between, the 
wails will be found more satisfactory. The 
surface should be perfectly level. The walls should be plain with 
the following exceptions: In one back wall there should be an 
opening, netted over, like the dedans of the tennis court, and of 
about the same proportions. Any ball played into this isa winning 
stroke. On the opposite back wall there should be another 
winning opening, like the grille of the tennis court, but of rather 
smaller proportions. On the left side wall (as one looks from the 
dedans) there should be another winning opening, like the 
winning gallery of the tennis court, and of about the same pro- 
portions. Along this wall, at the same height from the floor as 
ina tennis court, there should be a sloping penthouse, on to 
which the ball must be served, as in tennis. On the right side 
wall (as one looks from the dedans) there should be a triangular 
upright pillar, so that the ball which strikes it will come off into 
the court at an angle. This will correspond to the tambour of 
the tennis court. Thus, there will be three winning openings— 
the dedans, the grille, and the winning gallery. These could be 
represented either by holes or by something on the walls—for 
instance, pieces of tin or netting. There will be, besides the 
penthouse, one ‘‘ hazard,” the tambour. 

As to the scoring, it will be as in lawn tennis, except that 
there should be a greater variety of handicaps. For instance, if 
one player is much better than the other, let him be penalised 
thus: every ball that he hits full on to a side or back wall counts 
against him. To prevent the hard slogging which the Americans 
have done so much to introduce into tennis, there should be this 
rule: any stroke which, at its second bounce, falls between the 
net and a line drawn across the court fairly near to the net 
counts against the striker. This will tend to discourage too 
much hard hitting for the winning openings. 


against the striker. 


with by the village policeman than that 
of allowing cows and horses to stray along 
the road unattended. Wherever there are small holders 
the temptation to do this must ever be great. In some 
lanes with a broad margin ending in a moist ditch, a load 
of quite good grass can be obtained in a few hundred yards, and 
at all times there is a nice picking for stock. As long as some- 
one keeps an eye on them there is little or no harm done, but 
the moment they are left to themselves, and especially at night, 
they constitute a danger to all users of the road, and their owners 
must be made to understand that if a concession is thus abused 
it is likely to be withdrawn altogether. 
Woot AND ITs MARKETING. 

The Journal of the Board of Agriculture for August con- 
tained some very interesting extracts from a paper read at the 
sixth International Conference of Sheep-breeders at Derby this 
summer. Briefly, their comparison between the way the Australian 
or New Zealand clip is put on the market as compared with the 
English clip prejudices buyers against the latter. Not merely 
does an Australian not roll into the fleece all the bellies, 
britch, and shearlings which cling to it, but he grades each 
fleece and bales it accordingly, and the buyer has learnt to 
appreciate both his honesty and his skill in classification. 
English farmers are warned to try and approximate to their 
Antipodean cousins in not attempting to sell as wool all manner 
of vegetable matter and dirt. The clip over here may be too 
small to allow of classification, but honesty is in this, as in some 
other instances, quite a sound policy to follow. 


ToBACCO IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
There seems to be little reason why one of the paying crops 
of the future in the Transvaal should not be tobacco. Many and 
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many a one during the late war learned not merely to smoke, but 
also to like, Boer tobacco, with its clean taste on the tongue, 
which in some way resembles that of Caporal. Besides which 
itis claimed that this country can do better; that it can grow a 
stil] better class of tobacco than we have yet learnt to associate 
with its name. At present Boer tobacco is slightly over the 
price that the average man cares to pay, for be it remembered 
that all these very dry tobaccos are rather wasteful; but once one 
or two recognised brands become familiar to us at fair prices, it 
will be surprising if a great many smokers who find the amount 
of sweetening matter rather too preponderating in tobaccos from 
another part of the world, do not gladly begin to smoke South 
African tobacco, and, having done so for a short time, make a 
practice of so doing. 


ry 
SHOOTIXG. 
ESTIMATES OF GROUSE STOCK. 

IRCUMSTANCES seem to have combined this year 

to make it extraordinarily difficult to arrive at 

anything like a just estimate of the grouse stock 

generally on the moors. The weather has been very 

trying and very changeable, not at all favourable to 

seeing a fair proportion of the birds, and the local differences 
have been remarkable. Generally speaking, the weather was 
wild and wet during the first few days, on which little driving, 
but a good deal of dogging, was done. We have already referred 
in a previous article to what we believe to be the evil of 
attempting to combine dogging and driving on the same moor. 
In this connection The Mackintosh writes, with special reference 
to the conditions prevailing this year: ‘‘ Providentially wet and 
stormy weather set in, and the birds soon grew wild, otherwise, 
owing to the miniature nature of the coveys in most parts, they 
would have been swept off by hard shooting over dogs.” He adds 
that it is not at all a year totake liberties with the birds, and that 
at Moy itself they are delaying shooting until September roth, 
and that even then they will be shooting with fewer guns than in 
other years, and with more care and nursing of the high tops than 
in an ordinary season. Speaking of the low ground of the moor, 
The Mackintosh estimates it as ‘* probably about the same as last 
year,” and says that in certain corners of the moor they have 
found strong, large, and forward coveys; but there is a variety of 
elevation on the Moy moor, and he has no doubt that ‘‘ most of 
the high grounds in Strathdearn and Strathnairn (Inverness- 
shire) have suffered considerably from the ‘three days of wrath’ 
in May. The storm came from the north-east, struck the slopes 
on that side, but left them bare of snow at once, owing to the 
high wind. Unfortunately on the reverse slopes nests were 
covered completely by the heavy snow and lost; or else, worse 
still, when the thaw came, the hens sat on. Here there were very 
late broods mixed up with unusually strong birds. One 
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might easily ruin a moor for some seasons by shooting it to 
hard in a year like this. However, on the whole, we must be 
glad that things are no worse.” These few lines of description 
of the incidence of the storm probably give the clue to the very 
partial distribution of birds which is such a marked feature ot 
the year. On the high ground at the head of the Findhorn 
valley, M. Achille Fould, the present tenant, for many years 
tenant of Invermark, found large, strong, and very wild coveys 
right up at an altitude of 2,oooft.; whereas down below 
the birds were younger and weaker. With only two guns 
out on the 13th, and taking an easy day, they killed sixty brace. 
On Mealmore, chiefly a low-ground moor, adjoining Moy, Mr. 
Albert Vickers, shooting with seven guns on the 14th and 15th, 
and six on the 16th, killed a total bag of 800 brace in the three 
days. Further, to the west and north of Inverness-shire, all 
along the railway line to Skye, which passes through a succession 
of forests, they seem to be doing remarkably well with the grouse 
on the lower fringes of the deer ground. In Perthshire and 
Forfarshire the bags are fairly good; but in Caithness-shire, 
where the birds were forward and strong, and where dogging is 
the vogue, they have had to complain of the wild and wet weather, 
making grouse so wild that the sport has been spoiled. 

Turning southward, to the English grouse, Mr. Rimington 
Wilson gave a shot at a general estimate that the grouse were 
some 20 per cent., not more, below the normal average. ‘This 
was before he kad shot Broomhead. He had then lately com: 
from the Swaledale district, reported to be about the worst of all ; 
but this had been found a good deal better than was anticipated. As 
elsewhere, there was a complete absence of disease, and, as usual, 
there was much to complain of in the wildness and wetness « 
the weather. Broomhead itself, on the contrary, was shot cn tl 
hottest day of the year—eighty-one in the shade, which is a ver} 
exceptional temperature indeed on a moor; and no wonder th: 
a raging thirst possessed guns and beaters, so that all means « 
satiating it (except, we presume, the moorland burns) at 
reported to have been drained dry! ‘‘The conditions,” Mr. 
Wilson writes, “were so abnormal that it was impossible t 
estimate the stock. The thermometer stood at eighty-one in tl 
shade, the sun was pitiless, and the birds, after the first fligh: 
probably did not leave the heather and bracken beds. We sav. 
for this moor, very few birds, and shall shoot very little mor 
this year.”” Nevertheless, nine guns shot some 660 brace; bu 
of course, this wonderfully good moor is a small one, and tl 
stock has to be nursed carefully. 

Striking a rough average, out of the very various account! 
which come from these and other sources, we shall probabl 
arrive at the conclusion that Mr. \Wilson’s guess of ‘ 20 pe 
cent. below the normal” is about as near as we are likely to g 
to an estimate which shall cover with fair accuracy the gener: 
condition of the grouse over England, Scotland, and Wale 
There will be places where the normal standard will be reache: 
and perhaps passed; but there will be others where the bird 
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will fall very far below it, and this may occur in parts not far 
removed from each other, and in conditions which may appear 
very similar. It is evident, under these circumstances, that it 
behoves owners of moors to “go delicately” if they wish to be 
sure of leaving a good stock for next year, and the conditions 
appear to promise badly for those moors which are let toa yearly 
tenant with a ‘ limit,” which he is likely to do his best to reach, 
no matter at what cost to next year’s grouse. 


PARTRIDGES AND THE HARVEST. 
AS a general rule there is little doubt that game-birds will be late this yeir 
before they are in condition for the gun; and this applies to grouse, 
pheasants, and partridges alike. The shooting of the first of these has no 
dependence on the date of the floral or agricultural changes of the year, such 
as the shedding of the leaf and the cutting of the corn, on which the dates of 
covert-shooting and partridge-shooting respectively depend so much. With 
regard to the fall of the leaf it is tolerably certain that un!ess the weather 
conditions of the autumn are of an abnormal kind this fall will be later 
than usual, because, in the first place, the leaf was very late in its growth 
in spring, and was very strong and vigorous when it did begin to grow. 
This prospect of a late leaf fall matters the less because the pheasants 
are likely to be later than usual before they will be ready for the 
gun. With the corn anl the partridges the case is quite otherwise. 
While the partridges are likely to be late, the corn is certainly rather early, 
the harvest being well advanced in consequence cf the long spell of dry, 
sunny weather in July. The result will be that the corn will be cut and 
carried, and so will permit the shooting of the partridges, while there are 
many birds still quite unfit to give good shots. This is a state of affairs, 
however, which matters a great deal less now that nearly all partridges are 
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other obstacles; and generally acquire a smattering of all the 
smal! minutia and etiquette of the gunner’s art, a thorough 
knowledge of which differentiates the experienced shooting man 
from the novice or the duffer, and makes all the difference 
between a “safe” anda “dangerous” gunner. Heaven defend 
us from the ‘‘dangerous”’ gunner. Fortunately he is rarely met 
with nowadays in all ordinary shooting company. Theevidence 
of this is that the number of shooting accidents is very small 
in comparison with the many thousands of men who are daily 
using a shot-gun in the field throughout the United Kingdom 
from August to January every year, and who, in the agvregate, 
probably consume among them some millions of cartridges 
each season. Nevertheless we live in a world of progress, and 
the probabilities are that the use of the modern shooting school 
may, in the future, increase, and may become more widely 
recognised as a necessary gunnery adjunct than it has, perhaps, 
hitherto been. For the youthful tyro, for example, we cannot 
imagine a better place to commence learning to shoot. 

First impressions, we are told, are never eradicated, and if a 
boy is taught from the beginning by an experienced professional 
coach how properly to hold, load, and fire his gun, he is much 
less likely to fall into bad habits, which may subsequently cost 
him some time and trouble to get out of. Also, he will probably, 
with such tuition from the start, avoid the elementary faults of 
slow aiming with one eye, of dwelling on the trigger, and of 
flinching from the gun. When he misses the clay pigeon he will 
probably be told at once the reason of the failure, and so learn 
more quickly to shoot well than if he has to find out by his own 
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driver, Shooting of partridges is nearly a month later than it used to be, 
October, not September, being the month in which most of them come to 
the bag. And by October we may hope that the most belated second broods 
will be forward enough to give the gunner some entertainment. It is only 
in those rather to be envied corners of the earth where the shooting over 
dogs still lingers that the partridge will be found not quite equal to all that 
is expected of him in the first days of the shooting. 








GUNNERY. 


HE modern shooting school, with its various appliances 
for practising shooting and for learning the proper use 
of the gun, was the subject touched upon in our last 
article. The question of the scope of the shooting 
school, and of the cases in which its teaching can be 

confidently recommended, is an interesting and practical con- 
sideration, and one that may with advantage be studied by the 
present generation of gunners. The probabilities are that the 
use of the modern shooting school is unknown to or unappreci- 
ated by the generality of shooting men who are now past middle 
age. Their tuition usually commenced by going ferreting 
rabbits with the keepers in their Christmas holidays. The next 
stage would probably be to accompany their father or elder brothers 
walking up partridges in turnips or rabbits in rough ground, 
either in September or in the winter. Or possibly as boys they may 
have spent a happy August holiday on a grouse moor. Boys 
are naturally imitative, and they would soon, as much by 
example as precept, learn how to carry a gun with safety ; 
to be careful to unload the weapon when climbing fences and 
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observation, and after long experience, the reasons of failure for 
himself. Let us take it for granted, then, that for the youthful 
learner and the novice the modern shooting school must, on 
general principles, be advantageous. Another case where the 
school is most useful, as we have already pointed out in a 
previous article, is when a new gun requires to be fitted to the 
purchaser, or where a gunner, who thinks that his guns are 
not doing him justice, wishes to ascertain if they fit 
him properly or not. There can be no better place than 
the modern shooting school, with its adjuncts the adjustable 
try-gun and the flying target, wherein finally to solve these 
problems and to lay at rest any doubts on the subject that may, 
perchance, be burdening the gunner’s mind, 

Passing from these particular cases, there remains the general 
case of the experienced adult gunner who is an ordinary average 
shot. The case of the first-class performer does not, of course, 
require to be considered. He doubtless knows as much as, or 
more than, any school can teach him; and would probably only 
visit such a place either to try a new pair of guns before the 
season opened or in order to get his eye, hand, and shoulder into 
proper form before the first big shoot. But can the ordinary 
average shot improve from second to first class form by use of 
the school? is the point before us. We will assume that the 
average shot in question has learnt all the ordinary technique of 
the gunner’s art, has had considerable experience in all 
common forms of shooting, and can, on his day, hold 
his own fairly well in the field. We are also assuming 
that he has never been to a shooting school, but has acquired what 
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skill of gunnery he 
possesses by 
ordinary field 
practice. Doubt- 
less, like most of 
us, he has days 
when he _ shoots 
well and even 
brilliantly. After 
which, perhaps, 
pride may have a 
tall, and he finds 
himself shooting in 
erratic fashion, 
and occasionally 
missing the easiest 
of shots. The 
philosopher — will 
probably tell us 
that this uncer- 
tainty of perform- 
ances, which, 
doubtless, to some 
extent character- 
ises a large class 
of gunners, and 
men, moreover, 
who are shooting W. Reid. 
continuously 

throughout the season and cannot complain of want of practice, 
is inherent inhuman nature. Theabsolutely first-class performers 
with the gun, as with the bat, the golf club, or the cue, are 
strictly limited in number, and probably owe their skill as much 
to special natural aptitude as to practice. If it be allowable to 
generalise on the subject, we are inclined to doubt if practice at 
clay pigeons, no matter how ingeniously they may be thrown, 
can ever carry the gunner beyond a certain stage, or can ever 
take the place of field practice. One serious disadvantage in a clay 


ON THE 


SUMMER GOLF AND THE WEARING OF THE 
GREEN. 


BOUT the date when Vardon and Taylor were making a 
habit of farming out the championship between them, 
and no Scottish golfer seemed quite able to dispute 
with them for the highest rank fn the Scottish game, 
and when Mr. Hilton was almost equally without 

dispute the best of the amateurs, both Mr. Ball and Mr. Tait 
being away in South Africa—the latter, unhappily, never to 
return—then the Englishman, waxing insolent in his pride, 
would sometimes be heard to say that ‘the Scotsmen knew at 
least enough about golf to put away their clubs and not play in 
the summer.” With regard to the relative capacity of Scotland 
and England for golf, ‘‘we have changed all that” now, or, 
rather, the Scotsmen have changed it for us. Braid is our present 
open champion, and, more than that, is probably the best golfer 
in the world at the present moment, and Mr. Robb is the amateur 
champion; so that neither among those who play for pleasure 
nor who play for profit has England any share of glory. Scotland 
has claimed her own again. And another thing which we—by 
the influence of England, this time—have changed in Scotland 
is that the Scot no longer exhibits that peculiar wisdom, belauded 
by the ironical Englishman, of putting away his clubs in the 
summer. All over Scotland, wherever the game of golf, or a 
moderately decent substitute for it, can be enjoyed, the golfer is 
at work now all the summer, no less than all the winter through. 

This may be, and no doubt is, all very well for the golfer, 
but **Old Tom,” a wise and venerable person, used always to 
say, when the sacrilegious question of Sunday golf, as a 
possibility, at St. Andrews was mooted: “If the golfers dae na’ 
need a rest, the links de.” It was a sign of a liberally open 
mind that he could take such a view of the matter; and there is 
no doubt whatever that his conclusion was a just one, for all 
this was before the opening of the new course and all the other 
outlets for relief. It is true that there were not quite so many 
golfers; but there were enough, and then, as now, some of them 
were “‘sair saints” for the green. There is no doubt that in the 
same way as that course of St. Andrews was wisely deemed by 
its best critic to need one day out of seven as a day of rest, so, 
too, our present golf links, both in England and in Scotland, 
would have a better chance if they had that summer-tide rest 
which was given them in the good old days, by the fashion of 
putting the clubs away in the summer, for there is a substratum, 
at all events, of truth in the cynical Englishman’s comment. Of 
course, it is exaggerated, but, at the same time, it is true that 
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pigeon, no matter 
what the profes- 
sion may say, is 
that, unlike a bird, 
it loses pace after 
the first 15yds. or 
2oyds., and in all 
crossing shots, 
therefore, is bad 
practice for the 
field, unless taken 
as soon as possible 
after leaving the 
trap. 

In one respect, 
however, we are 
inclined to the 
opinion that solid 
benefit may be 
derived from 
school practice in 
almost every case. 
Every gunner has 
probably some par- 
ticular weak point 
in his shooting, 
some particular 
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which he is most 
inclined to miss. It may be a high rocketer, either to the 
right or to the left, as the case may be, or a wide crossing bird, 
or perchance a driven shot straight to him. One obvious 
advantage of a school is that shots can be turned out to order, 
and so an afternoon may possibly, in such cases, be profitably 
spent at the school in finding out the reason why the particular 
kind of shot is so constantly missed, and what is the right 
amount of swing and allowance to make in order to achieve 
a clean kill. H. 5-K. 


GREEN. 


there was very much less golf in the summer than in the winter; 
it may even be said that there was very little golf, and courses 
lay comparatively fallow—agricultural operations of all kinds for 
the while suspended. 

In these days golfers are so many that they have proved to 
us, by a troublesome experience, that it is quite necessary that 
we should have days in which the hours of light are long in orde1 
that the large numbers of the competitors which enter for all 
the great events of the golfing year may be able to get round the 
course—if only once. Golfing zeal, moreover, has increased so 
that it is the great majority, instead of the small minority, that 
now wishes to play all the yearround. Luckily, we are progressing, 
part passu, in our knowledge of howto treat greens and courses which 
are subjected to such continuous play, and in this regard, and 
especially taking into consideration the excessive drought during 
the summer which is just passing in the south-eastern corner of 
England, it is significant to note that Mr. Mallaby-Deeley is not, 
as we are informed, proposing to lay on water to the greens o| 
the new course which he is making at Sandwich—which, indeed, 
may be said to be already made. Sandwich lies, it need hardly 
be noted, within the boundaries of the district which the drought 
has visited most unremittingly. In regard to this whole question 
of watering or not watering, there is no doubt that, as far as 
possible, it is best to do without it. This may be taken as a 
sound rule for more reasons than one, the least considerable 
perhaps, being the trouble which the watering gives, for it cannot 
be applied properly except at night—which implies, of necessity, 
a night shift of workers, troublesome and expensive to provide, 
nor otherwise than through a sprinkler, which implies a certai: 
strong pressure. It also implies water in almost unlimite: 
quantity. A more considerable reason why it is better to d 
without watering, if it be possible, is that even with all this car 
in sprinkling water on the greens the water has a tendency to lic 
in all the hollows and to glide off all the ridges—unless, indeed 
your green be of the comparatively uninteresting dead flat 
character—with the effect that you have patches of green heavy 
grass and of yellow bare ridges most puzzling to putt over anc 
not things of beauty to the eye. The green at such times wear: 
all the aspect of a map—the map of a country very trying t 
travel over. 

The little that I have seen and read of greens and green 
keeping convinces me that he is apt to make a great error wh« 
speaks in too dogmatic or in too general terms of what is gooc 
and what is bad for greens. The word “green” is a simple anc 
familiar monosyllable; yet ‘‘he surprises in himself,” as Coun 


Smalltork says, an almost infinite number of soils, aspects, 
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grasses, and other conditions, so that it is no less than truth to 
say that what is one green’s meat is another green’s poison. On 
some greens it is quite likely that watering is a necessity ; I am 
sure, however, that even where this is so, it isa necessity to be 
regretted, and I will also go so far along the road which [ have 
condenined, as being one of extreme folly, as to say that I believe 
that with care in the selection of grasses (some kinds prefer 
ridges to hollows), and in giving the right dressing and treatment 
venerally, a great many more greens could be kept in good 
-ondition throughout the year without watering than those who 
ave the charge of them are at all ready to suppose. 


THE LONDON FouRSOME TOURNAMENT. 


MOST golfers will agree that it is all very much for the best that the 
\Valton Ileath club should come forward in the generous manner that it has, 
civing up the foursome tournament of its own initiation, for which a pro- 
‘sessional and an amateur were allowed to enter in partnership, in exchange 
jor the foursome tournament restricted to amateurs which has been promoted 
y the Byfleet, Sunningdale, and Woking clubs. Incidentally, the action of 
ie Walton Heath club in offering for the amateur competition the cup which 
as the trophy for the tournament which Mr, Fry and Taylor won last year 
as in itself a generous action; but the real generosity lies in the liberality 
f mind which made the authorities able to realise that the scheme of their 
wn promotion, though it produced interesting matches, did not make for the 
est and most popular golf, as their new plan cannot fail to make. A mighty 
eal of nonsense was talked about the impropriety of the association as 
vartners Of professionals and amateurs. The real weakness of the Walton 
ifeath club’s scheme was that it put too much advantage into the hands of 
the few clubs that had one or other of the really first-class professionals in its 
>mployment. 
VARDON AND HERD. 


There has been some amusing golf in the North between Vardon and 
HTerd, at Innerleithen first, and then at Kingussie. At Innerleithen Herd 
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beat Vardon—a gallant win, and very much to Herd’s credit. Then at 
Kingussie Herd looked rather like repeating the performance, standing two 
up at the end of the first nine holes. This is a position in which Vardon 
does not often find himself, and the novelty of a humiliating situation seemed 
to rouse the British lion within him. He began doing terrible things—‘‘ no 
gowf at a’, but jest meeracles ”—and, after being two down, as said, at the 
ninth hole, he won the thirty-six-hole match by ten up and eight to play. 
There is humour in this, but one has a gentle doubt whether it was given to 
Herd to appreciate it. 





Opbs AND ENDs. 

Mr. George Riddell and Braid have been playing a great many foursomes 
and four-ball matches on East Lothian greens against a variety of opponents 
—Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, Mr. Robertson-Durham, and so on—and I cannot 
see that they have lost a match. Braid is a very tower of strength. (Be 
this said without any reflection on the excellent golf of Mr. Riddell.) At 
Dornoch a very fine round was put in by Mr. Gordon Simpson, who ran up 
so well in the last amateur championship. The occasion was the annual 
competition for the medal and shield given by Mr. Andrew Carnegie. Mr. 
Simpson won the trophy last year, and this year he won it again with a score 
of 74. This is a record competition score at Dornoch, and is a stroke better 
than the best that Braid or Vardon could do in their recent matches on that 
green, Mr. Simpson’s very good return also won him the handicap prize, in 
spite of a penalty handicap of two strokes; and this is one of the best 
performances that. any amateur has put to his credit for some little while past. 

GOLF AND THE CAR, 

We may take it as the general rule that golf owes a good deal to the 
increased ease of access to courses, which has been the natural result of the 
coming of the motor. On the other hand, there are certain courses in regard 
to which the introduction of the motor has had just an opposite effect. It 
used to be a very great inducement to a Londoner to join a club if he could 
find a convenient train service to the course of that club, especially if the 
train put him down close to the club-house. There are many courses which 
we can think of that have owed a great deal of their popularity to this 
convenient access by rail. But now that the motor can take the golfer so 
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quickly and easily to any course within twenty miles, say, from the certres of 
civilisation, the comparative value of the railway has become very much less. 
It is likely that after a little while the clubs which depended for popularity 
on the convenience of train service will begin to feel the effect of the change 


in conditions by a reduction of their membership. At present they are only 
feeling it in the decreased number of those who come to play on thei 
greens. HORACE HUTCHINSON. 


AN HISTORICAL FOOTPRINT. 

T is curious that there should be so much obscurity 
surrounding the early history of golf. Beyond clauses 
forbidding the game in the old Scots Acts of Parliament 
of James II. in 1457, of James III. in 1471, and of 
James IV. in 1491, with a few references to a game 

approaching to golf in Holland in the fifteenth century, there is 
really no substantial basis upon which tne early history of the 
game can be founded. Because of the etymology of the word, 
and the unearthing of some old prints showing that a similar 
game was played in Holland in the fifteenth century, golf 
historians have jumped to the conclusion that the people who 
invented the game less or more as we know it to-day were the 
Dutch. But the theory that the game is exclusively of Dutch 
origin does not seem in the least to satisfy the requirements of 
scientific criticism. One curious feature of the enquiry is that 
all knowledge of the game, as played now by us or by the Dutch 
people long ago, has been lost in Holland. Students of the 
literature have hitherto found no traces of the game either in 
song or historical narrative; and a patient enquirer among us 
like Mr. Laidlaw Purves could find no trace of the game any- 
where in Holland. In the towns pastimes might be born and 
die rapidly, without leaving a trace behind them. Fashionable 
games are like other caprices of society—they have a brief vogue 
among a very limited circle, and then, like ping-pong, are 
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neglected and forgotten. But, if golf was a game adopted by the 
populace, and carried on from generation to generation, how can 
we account for all trace of it, in popular speech, rhymes, and 
proverbs, being so rapidly obliterated? Rural games die hard 
among a people fond of outdoor sport, and, if golf was adopted 
by the people of Holland almost as a national pastime, what has 
become of the old clubs and balls, the references to the game in 
local histories, and the preservation of some echo of it in a 
phrase or two of local speech ? 

The two most convincing facts which go to prove that a 
game very near akin to golf was played in Holland in the 
fifteenth century were the discovery of the miniatures in the 
‘Book of Hours,” and the fact that James VI. granted a 
monopoly to James Melvill, a ball-maker in Leith, on the ground 
“that thair is no small quantitie of gold and siluer transported 
zeirlie out of his Hienes kingdome of Scotland for bying of golf 
ballis.’ The “ Book of Hours” was discovered by Mr. Henry 
M. Mayhew of the British Museum in a manuscript there. The 
miniatures and illuminated leaves cut from this ‘* Book of Hours”’ 
were executed at Bruges in the best style of Flemish art in the 
sixteenth century. One of the miniatures shows a scene on a 
putting green and three players with clubs. One of the players 
wears a red coat, and each player is armed with one club only— 
something like a driver or brassie. The principal figure 
undoubtedly has the golfer’s stance, though not his grip, for the 
two hands are separated awkwardly by a gap of 3in. or qin. 
Mr. Mayhew’s discovery is certainly the most illuminating that 
has yet been made as to the early connection between the 
Scottish and Dutch formsof thegame. The drawings unearthed 
by Mr. Martin Hardie are interesting only by way of analogy, 
for the majority of the players are represenied playing a game 
with something like a golf club on the ice. 
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But it would be wrong to deduce from the coloured miniature 
in the ‘* Book of Hours” that the game was necessarily older in 
Holland than it was among the people of the Lothians of 
Scotland. ‘The references in the Scots Act of Parliament are at 
least half a century older than the “ Book of Hours,” which can 
only be approximately dated between 1500 and 1510. There is 
this important tact also to remember, that before an alleged abuse 
attains the widespread dimensions of being legislated against in 
order to curtail or suppress it, the adoption of it by an important 
section of the nation must have been of long duration, as well as 
complete and thorough. Before the Jameses, therefore, had their 
attention called to the fact that the Scottish people were neglect- 
ing archery for golf, the pastime must have become not only 
general among all classes of the people, but its growth must have 
been slow and spread over a long interval of time. One may, 
therefore, without exaggeration take the game back in Scotland 
another 100 years before 1457, which would place it long 
historically anterior to any reference we as yet have of its 
prevalence in the Low Countries. 

As between the claims of Holland and Scotland to be looked 
upon as the country of origin, I should be inclined to advance the 
theory that the Dutch copied the Scots, and not the Scots the Dutch. 
The trading alliance between Holland and Scotland was very close 
in ihe fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, particularly among the 
ports on the Fife seaboard. Fife is really the home of the game, 
and the merchants and traders from Fife may have got the hint 
of the golf club and ball from the kind of club shown in the old 
prints discovered by Mr. Martin Hardie. What was a game on 
the ice in Holland was transmuted by the Scots on their return 
home to one of club and ball across the sandy dunes and green 
hollows abutting on the ports of Crail, Anstruther, and St. 
Andrews. It was a Scottish remodelling of a Dutch ice pastime 
to suit the conditions of climate and situation on the Scottish 
seaboard; and the fact that the Dutch historical references are 
later in date than those in Scotland would seem to point to an 
interchange of ideas between the Dutch and the Scots leading to 
a reconversion of a popular pastime in each country, the one 
on the ice, the other on the seaboard links. The fact also that 
James VI., in 1618, granted under the Privy Seal of Scotland a 
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patent to Melvill to make goif balls for the King’s Scottish 
subjects at 4s. each, and to prohibit the importation of golf balls 
from Holland, shows that the tradiag ability of the Dutch in those 
days was very much akin to that of the Americans to-day. The 
Scots gave the Dutch the game of golf, and they in return saw an 
opportunity of turning an honest penny by improving the form 
of golf ball. It is exactly the case of America sending us 
millions of rubber-cores annually under our Free Trade system, 
though the people of the United States have only taken up the 
game a little over a dozen years. 


THE CROMER LINKS. 
THE links at Cromer, of which three illustrations are given this week, are 
situated on the Lighthouse hills, half a mile to the east of the town. The 
holes vary in length from r8oyds. to 500yds., and differ a good deal in 
character. Originally they were laid out fringing the crisp, sandy turf on the 


cliff, but successive inroads of the sea and the eating away of the cliff 


compelled the golfers to r-arrange the course by taking more land lying 
inwards. The old holes are still the best, both in golfing character and in 
the quality of the turf; and these are found at the first six holes going out 
and the last three coming home. The new holes are more inland and flat in 
their character ; so that Cromer really gives a combination of inland and sea- 
side play. The one-shot holes are all good, especially the home hole, lying 
below the player far down the valley, with a glimpse of the town beyond, 
When the wind is blowing either off the land or from the sea a fine test of 
straight play and judgment is provided. The situation is charming in its 
excellent variety of land and sea, and the healthful and bracing air prevents a 
round of the green from becoming a toilsome fatigue. The terms for visitors from 
August to the middle of September are ros. for three days, and £1 per week; 
ladies, 5s. for two days, and 7s. 6d. per week A. J. ROBERTSON. 


FIXTURES. 
September 3rd.—Irish Open Champion- September 26th.—Royal and Ancient 
ship at Portrush. Club: Autumn Meeting. 
September 4th.—Royal and Ancient September 28th and 29th.—Open 
Club: Jubilee Vase Amateur Meeting and the 
September 7th and 8.h.—Northern ‘*Bushey ‘’ Challenge Cup at 
Counties Tournament at Lossie- Bushey Hall. 
mouth. October 6th, 8th, and ogoth.—The 
September 2tst.—Hanger Hill: Open Borough ot Deal Challenge 


Amateur Meeting. Cup. 
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PLAYING 70 THE SIXTEENTH HOLE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


NORWEGIAN FISHING NETS. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—We read a great many letters of lamentation from 
people who have just come back from Norway, and have 
been sadly disappointed with the results of the season’s 
fishing. We read these letters, not only this year, but 
have been reading them for many previous years also. 
All kinds of explanations are offered. It is said that 
the water is too cold on account of the snow (for the 
obvious explanation which sometimes suggests itself, 
namely, that there is not enough water for the fish to run 
up, or else that there is too much water in which to fish 
for them, has not keen a possible one in either this or 
the previcus year), or it is said that the fish for some 
unaccountable reason are staying down in the estuaries 
of the rivers, or again that their absence is due to some 
peculiar movements of the herring shoals which form the 
food of the salmon in the sea, so that they have not come 
into the rivers in their usual approved fashion. I do not 
know whether the people who put forward these sug- 
gested explanations really have any credence in them, 
whether they think that they are the true causes of their 
lack of success in the salmon angling, and have all the 
time, ‘Sin the back of their mind,” only do not like to 
bring it forward, the reason which all who have con- 
sidered the subject weil must think to be the right one. 
That reason, beyond any doubt in the minds of many 
who have been in the habit of going to Norway for 
many years, and have had a constantly decreasing 
reward for their time, trouble, and outlay, is that 
the fish are caught in such numbers in the nets at the 
mouths of the rivers, and in the traps along their course, that there are not a 
great many left for the angler. The numbers of salmon in Norwegian 
rivers are large, but they are not infinite. The traps are most ingenious. 


the netsmen become cleverer every year, and the salmon, in consequence of 


allthis, are certainly on the decrease. I have no interest at all in ‘‘ crabbing ” 
the Norwegian rivers, but it is just as well that people should realise the 
truth in rezard to a subject which interests British sportsmen very considerably. 
A ‘‘bear” point, as they would say on the Stock Exchange, is that the grilse 
are so few in numbers, arguing badly for the future stock of the salmon. 
Here and there, on exceptional rivers, we find records of big fish caught by 
the rod. Sir Henry Seton-Karr caught a few heavy fish, as I read either in 
your columns or in those of a contemporary, but even his catch was few in its 
numbers, The truth is—and it is well to face it, and to speak plainly—that 
unless the Norwegian Government or some of the local authorities bestir 
themselves to check the extensive netting and trapping, Norway will cease to 
attract British sportsmen as it has attracted them for many years; they will 





begin to find that they can get as good fishing with no more expense and 
with much less trouble in England or Scotland, and will no ionger care to 
cross the North Sea and go to relatively uncomfortable lodgings in search of 
Norwegian salmon which are ceasing to exist.—H. 

[We give herewith an illustration of one of the salmon traps in a 
Norwegian river, which our correspondent deplores so bitterly, and, we fear, 





with good cause.—Ep. ] 





A WORD FOR THE WISTARIA. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Counrry LIFE.”] 
S1rR,—The accompanying illustration represents a bower of wistaria in sunny 
Madeira ; but, of course, those who ‘‘ garjen” in England need not despair, 
as the wistaria flowers as abundantly here as across the seas. This illustration 
surely brings to our notice the beauty of suc climbers, or rambling woody 
hrubs, as I have heard them described, as this fair flower from Japan. True, 





it is in no hurry to festoon the pergola, houze front, or wherever it is placed, 
with its soft clusters of dainty mauve; but, when it does begin to develop, 
growth spreads apace, while we are happy in knowing that, unlike the Virginian 
and a few other popular climbers, it lives forever. The illustration represents 
the ordinary wistaria—that is, W. sinensis—but there are other beautiful 
members of the same family. The queen of all, perhaps, is W. multijuga. I 
was looking at some photographs of gardens in Japan recently, and there were 
more plants of W. multijuga than of W. sinensis. Fortunately, in early summer 
this year I was in the Royal Gardens, Kew, in wistaria-time, and in the wistaria 
collection W. multijuga was in full beauty, the long tendrils of blossom 
hanging down in rich profusion, each between 2ft. and 3ft. in length. It is 
to be hoped that the planting of this beautiful climber will continue to grow 
apace. It is picturesque in many ways. There are the gnarled, twisting, 
brown stem, and the branches shooting off here and there in strong, sturdy 
independence that is in strong contrast to the graceful clematis, passion- 
flower, and things of similar character. A wistaria bower should be a sweet 
spot in the garden. Nothing in 
the world of flowers is more beau- 
tiful than the clusters of soft lilac 
bloom, unrelieved save by a few 
curly leaves, It is a sea of delicate 
colour, which one can bring into the 
house by filling bowls and vases with 
the tendrils; but they must not be 
in violent contrast. The double 
wistaria is unsatisfactory. When it 
condescends to flower well, there is a 
certain charm in the perfect rosette 
of bloom; but it so rarely gives its 
custers that, for ordinary gardens, 
this variety may be considered of no 
value whatever. I remember once 
a delightful effect produced by the 
wistaria running into an old fir tree. 
It mingied its shoots with the deep 
green of the fir branch, and the 
mauve trails hanging out here and 
there produced a picture of rare 


beauty. —E. R. T. 


THE EARWIG. 

{To THE EDITOR. ] 
S1k,—We are told of a plague of 
earwigs at Bamborough in Northum- 
berland, where they swarmed 
last month in such profusion that 
the houses in the village seemed 
**full of them.” These plagues of earwigs recur at intervals all over the 
country, some atmospheric condition, no doubt, being responsible for the 
“upbringing” of them. They have their share in the economy of 
Nature, as being useful in destroying lesser insects, such as the aphis; but 
they destroy leaves and blossoms, and are disliked by gardeners for that 
reason. To the general public they are uncanny-looking creatures, and a 
great trial of nerves, as they have the bad reputation of getting into humar 
ears when the owner is asleep—hence the name of the insect, in vulgar 
belief. These two ideas of habit and name are, nevertheless, distinctly 
erronecus. There is apparently no authentic account of an earwig entering 
the ear of a human being. It has, however, the character of doing so, and 
is hated for the characteristic. The name, no doubt, is much to blame for 
the belief. There is, in fact, no connection between the human ear and the 
insect when the subject is closely examined. Many writers ascribe the name 
to (the English) ‘‘ear” and the Saxon ‘‘wicga,” a grub or worm. Newman, 
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in his ‘* Introduction ” 
to **The History of 
Insects,” however, 
gives quite a different 
rendering. He says 
that the hind wings of 
these insects, when 
opened—it may not 
be generally known 
that they possess 
wings at all, as they 
are so closely folded ; 
they actually possess 
two pairs—are shaped 
exactly like the 
human ear, and that 
the original name 
was earwing, from 
which the transition 
to earwig can ke 
easily understood. — 
M. R. 


A PLEA FOR THE 
BULLFINCH. 
{To THE EpiTor.] 
S1r,—So much of late 
has been written to the 
detriment of this beau- 
tiful bird, and in some 
instances such cruel 
pleasure expressed in 
recording the numbers 
killed, that as an old lover of birds I should like to say a word for them. 
One hears on all sides that fruit-growers are bemoaning the failure of plums, 
pears, etc. I maintain that in very many cases the trees overflower them- 
selves—think of the millions of blooms and embryo fruits that fall! If the 
flower-buds had been destroyed when they commenced to swell, it would 
have saved the trees this waste of strength in producing these abortions, and 
provided more sap for the nourishment of the eventual fruits. —EDWARD 

Lewis Hyper. 





WILD ROBINS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 





Sir,—Knowing the interest many of your readers take in bird-life, you may 
possibly consider the enclosed photograph worth reproducing in your excellent 
paper. The birdsare wild robins. The hen bird has already brought off two 
lots of young ones from a nest in my field. The cock bird, on the right, has 
also a wife with a nest somewhere, but she is a bit shy at present. They 
visit my neighbour on the opposite side of our road, and will venture to take a 
crumb from his mouth. We have been waiting patiently to get a snap-shot 
of this performance, but up to the present have been unsuccessful. —IPswiCH. 
A NORFOLK DUCK-FARM. 
[fo tHE Eprror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—So much thought and study have lately been given to the question of 
poultry-farming in this country that a small account of a duck-farm may be 
of interest to the consumer who lives in a city, and for whose table the birds 
are destined. I passed this particular farm in the train between Stow Bedon 
and Watton, and was so much attracted by the many hundreds of white ducks 
in the fields by the railway line that I determined to seize the first opportunity 
and go in search of the farm. I found there were a good many duck-farms in 
the neighbourhood, but that this, Oak Farm, Griston, was the largest. I was 
shown over by the occupier, Mr. Goddard, who then had all his ducks in one 
large field, some 6,000, divided, according to their age and size, in large pens, 
surrounded by wire-netting. The young ducklings are collected from all 
round the country, and kept for some five to six weeks, being prepared for the 
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London market. An 
average of 500 ducks 
are sent out from the 
farm weekly during 
nine months of the 
year. White ducks 
are the more sought 
afier, as Mr. Goddard 
assured me that in his 
opinion the white 
ducks take quite a 
fortnight less time to 
fatten than the 
darker varieties, and 
also their feathers are 
a valuable asset, being 
sold at Is. 3d. to 
Is. 5d. perlb. Fresh 
food is supplied con- 
tinually throughout 
the day, brought as 
dry meal in sacks and 
emptied on to the 
grass, troughs of 
water being kept in 
each pen, well raised 
from the ground. Mr. 
Goddard calculates 
that each duck costs 
about 2d. a week to 
feed. They are 
moved, as_ required, 
from field to field, 
and are good tenants 
for the land, the 
grass growing very well aftertheir sojourn. It is ditficult from the photo- 
graph to gain any good idea of their numbers, as the pens were too much 
scattered to obtain a bird’s-eye view of all at once. 
innumerable. —P. 


In reality they looked 


CURIOUS NOMENCLATURE. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘*‘ CountTRY LIFE.”’] 
Six,—Can any of your readers who know Walton Heath Golf Links in Surrey 
tell me the origin of the name Chussex Plain, which is given in the 
Ordnance Maps to land near the fourteenth hole—near the site of the old Roman 
vilia.—L. 





A FINE FLOWERING YUCCA. 

[To THE EpiIror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—Can you make use of the enclosed photograph in COUNTRY LIFE? It 
is a very fine yucca, growing in a lady’s garden at Great Hampton, neai 
Evesham, and, as the picture shows, has three immense spikes of blossom. 
I took this photograph on Wednesday last, and some of my friends thought 
it so interesting that they advised me to offer it to you for publication.— 
Tuomas E. Dogs. 
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